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Serve Two 
With Cream and Sugar 


Puffed Wheat and Rice— the exploded grains — 
are filled with a myriad cells. 


Each cell is surrounded by thin toasted walls, which 
melt away into almond-flavored granules. 


In the morning, served with cream and sugar, these 
are royal dishies. 





Two with Fruit 
Note the Nut-Like Blend 


Puffed Wheat and Rice taste much like toasted 
nuts. That’s due to terrific heat. Mixed with berries, 
or with any fruit, they add a delicious blend. 





Two at Night 
Floating in Bowls of Milk 


Puffed Wheat and Rice are eight times normal 
size — four times as porous as bread. 


They float like bubbles in a bowl of milk. 


These are whole grains made wholly digestible. 
Crisp, airy, toasted wafers. 


No other grain-made morsels are so delightful, or so 
easy to digest. 


The Other Four 


Use the rest like nut-meats in cake frosting, or as 
garnish to ice cream. 


Or use in making Puffed Rice candy. Directions 
are on the package. 


Or let the children eat them dry, like peanuts, when 
at play. 

Thus these ten dishes will reveal to you the endless 
fascinations of Puffed Grains. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢  ccceren 


Puffed Rice, 15c ““" 
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Let Us Buy 
10 Dishes 


For Your Folks to Try 


This Coupon, at your grocery store, pays for a 
1o-cent package of Puffed Wheat— enough for ten 


big servings. 


Please cut it out—present it. Pay no money, for 
your grocer will collect from us. 


Then serve the grains in the ways we show. Let 
g y 


your folks enjoy them. 


Then ask those folks if any ready-cooked cereal 


ever tasted half so good: 


To 22,000,000 Homes 


We make this offer, every spring, in 22,000,000 
copies of various magazines. And some 200,000 
grocers stand ready to accept the coupons. 


All because these enticing foods tell you more than 


words can tell. 


Thus we spread to countless new homes one of the 
great food delights of the century. 


Prof. Anderson 
Wishes You to Know 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, who 
invented these foods, wishes 
every home to know them. 

For these Puffed Grains are 
scientific foods, despite all 
their fascination. 

Every food granule has been 
blasted to pieces, so digestion 
can instantly act. 

Inside of each grain there 
occurs, in the making, 125,- 
000,000 explosions. 


The process is this : 

The grains are sealed up in 
mammoth bronze-steel guns. 
Then the guns are revolved 
for 60 minutes in a heat of 550 
degrees. 

Each grain contains not less 
than 125,000,000 granules. In- 
side of each granule there’s a 
trifle of moisture, and this heat 


turns that moisture to steam. 


When the steam pressure 
reaches 175 pounds, the guns 
are unsealed and the grains 
are exploded. Each granule 
is blasted into countless atoms. 
The grains are puffed to eight 
times normal size. 

Yet the grains come out, 
shaped as they grew, with 
their coats unbroken. 


Thus are created the best- 
cooked foods in existence. No 
other process makes grain so 
digestible. Serve any hour, 
from morning to bed-time, for 
these foods don’t tax the 
stomach. 

From the expert’s stand- 
point, these exploded grains 
form the greatest of food in- 
ventions. 


10-Cent Package Free 


Take this coupon to your grocer 
and he will give you, at our expense, 
a full-size package of Puffed Wheat. 

If you prefer the Puffed Rice, 
which costs 15 cents, this coupon is 
good for 10 cents toward it. Pay 
the grocer 5 cents in addition. 

The Puffed Wheat, to a coupon 


holder, is entirely free. 


Accept this offer in fairness to 
yourself. It means a 10-meal treat. 


You will never forget the delight of 


them. 

Cut out this coupon now. Lay it 
aside, and present it when you go 
to the store. 











We will remit you 10 cents 


to us, properly signed by the 
customer, with your assurance 
that the stated terms were 
complied with. 

THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 





SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER wn 
Good in United States or Canada Only 


This Certifies that my grocer this day accepted this coupon as payment in 
full for a 10-cent package of Puffed Wheat. 


To the Grocer Name..... 


for this coupon when mailed Be insnvckeqcevenstninansintiaessetisesnell 


Chicago BO .ccv0s 





This coupon not good if comer ped after June 25, 1913. 





Grocers must send all r 


10-Cent Coupon 


Pp to us by July Ist. 








NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer 
should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets 
new stock. As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 











The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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enter St. Timothy’s in the middle 

| of the school year is to enter at a 

disadvantage. At the beginning of 

the year a new boy does not mind his 

loneliness much, because there are other 

fellows just as lonely; but if he comes 

after Christmas, he is aware of his mel- 

ancholy distinction; everybody else has 
friends; everybody else has got a siart. 

Hugh Nelson, however, meant to lose 
no time in overtaking the foremost. 
When he entered the upper school 
dining-room for his first meal, and was 
guided to the table at which a number of 
other fifth-formers were congenially 
placed, he failed to notice the general 
unwillingness to make room for him. 

‘*Fellows,’’? said Mr. Bradford, the 
master in charge, ‘‘we have a new friend 
coming among us, Hugh Nelson. I think 
we can find a place for him. ’’ 

He glanced up the table; Nelson stood 
beside him, smiling. For a moment there 
was no response. Ther. Fred Tracy felt 
a little ashamed of his ungraciousness, 
and saying, ‘*There’s a seat here,’’ ex- 
posed the vacant chair that he and his 
friend, Tom Mercer, had between them 
been trying to conceal. 

Nelson slipped into the place with an 
air of satisfaction. 

‘*Thanks, ’’ he said. 
you. ” 

His manners were prepossessing, his 
face was attractive. Tracy liked him at 
onee, and talked with him throughout the 
meal. Afterward two or three fellows 
asked Tracy what the new boy was like. 

Tracy was enthusiastic about him. 
‘‘He’s from New York. He said he 
liked playing hockey, but baseball was 
his game. He asked me who were the 
different captains and other great ath- 
letes, and seemed keen to know every- 
thing and everybody right off.’’ 

The next afternoon, when Tracy and 
Marsden were choosing sides for a game 
of hockey, Nelson skated up, and with a 
cheerful smile, cried out, ‘‘O Tracy, can’t 
you work me into this game somehow ?’’ 

There was something so agreeable 
in his manner and expression, he 
was so neatly dressed and so pink and 
bright of countenance, that nobody 
resented the intrusion. And when 
he added, ‘‘ Just stick me in to keep 
goal; 1’m not much good,’’ they all 
felt that, far from having too much 
‘‘cheek,’’ he was a person of extreme 
modesty. i 

He was put in to tend goal on 
Tracy’s side, but somehow, after the 
first few minutes, Tracy found himself 
relieving Nelson in that uninteresting position. 
Nelson had promised to come back as soon as 
he had warmed up and Tracy had recovered 
his breath, but in the excitement he seemed 
to forget about it. He had a habit of lagging 
off-side, and then snatching the puck when it 
came his way, and making off for a good run 
with nobody in front of him. As it was only 
a scrub game, and as there was nv referee to 
check off-side play, he shone quite brilliantly. 

After the game was over, Marsden, who 
had played on the opposing side,*said to him, 
‘*You skate pretty well, but you’ll have to 
learn to play on-side, or you’ll never be a 
hockey-player. ’” 

‘*Was I off-side much?’’ Nelson asked—as 
if in the last half-hour Marsden had not 
repeatedly shouted that fact athim. ‘‘Thanks 
for telling me. I want all the points I can 
get. I’ve never played hockey much ; baseball’s 
iny game. ’? 

‘‘What do you do? Pitch?’’ asked Tracy. 

‘No, I never was a pitcher. Short-stop’s 
my position. I played on the Robinson School 
nine last year.’? 

‘*‘You’d better try for some other position 
‘nan short-stop in the spring,’? Marsden ad- 
vised him. ‘Fred Tracy here has that place 

inched. He’d have had it last year except 
‘hat Harry Powers was such a wonder. ’’ 

“Oh, I don’t suppose that I could make the 
ieam.’’ Nelson spoke with his usual becoming 
modesty. ‘‘I like to play, that’s all.’’ 

Marsden concluded that Nelson’s persistent 
»ff-side work had been due mainly to ignorance ; 
ind Tracy that his failure to return to the 
uninteresting position that at his own request 
ie had been chosen to fill had been due to 
xcitement and thoughtlessness. 

At the study door Nelson turned, and said, 
with his engaging smile: 

“Thank you for letting me butt into your 
same. IT guess it was awfully fresh of me.’’ 


** Awfully good of 
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ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 


THEN HE HURLED IT LOW AND HARD. 





it was not, and after he had parted from them, 
they sang his praises to each other. 

Tracy soon found that he was not the only 
one to be captivated by the new boy’s charms. 
As he passed along the corridor of the sixth- 
form dormitory before supper, he heard the 
sound of some one twanging a banjo and sing- 
ing, to the accompaniment of laughter. The 
gathering was evidently in Kendrick’s room. 
Tracy looked in at the open door, and saw 
Nelson tossing his banjo about, now under one 
leg, now under the other, never interrupting 
the tune, while he sang: 

“Every time I come to town, 
The boys keep kickin’ my dog aroun’. ” 

Kendrick, Ford, McKee and Ransom all 
joined in the chorus, and when it was ended, 
Kendrick exclaimed admiringly, as Nelson 
continued his solo, ‘‘He’s the cleverest new 
kid I ever struck. ’’ 

Tracy went along the corridor, feeling a 
little sore. Kendrick had not asked him to 
come in. Kendrick never went out of his way 
to be polite to persons who did not interest 
him or who were not in his own set, and 
Tracy had always felt that in Kendrick’s eyes 
he was a cipher. Tracy had his own friends 
in the fifth form, and he would not have cared 
especially, except that Kendrick was captain 
of the baseball nine. And with the hope 
strong in his breast that this year he would 
‘tmake’’? the nine, Tracy felt hurt at the 
captain’s always slighting him. 

‘*T didn’t know you were such a musician, ’’ 
Tracy said to Nelson, when they met at 
supper. 

**Oh, I’ve learned just a few stunts, ’’ Nelson 
answered—modestly, as usual. 

The rumor of his accomplishments presently 
pervaded the school. On all sides he was 
besought to exhibit them. But he was ex- 

tremely reluctant ; he appeared shy about show- 


| ing off; at least, so the disappointed petitioners 
Both Marsden and Tracy assured him that | were persuaded. Once or twice, after much | 
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urging, he played and sang for a gathering in 
the fifth-form dormitory; but it was only 
Kendrick and his friends that he favored with 
frequent exhibitions of his skill. Kendrick 
seemed fascinated; he took Nelson right into 
his sixth-form bosom. After that, it was nat- 
ural that Nelson should see less of his humble 
fifth-form associates than at first. 

Kendrick was the king of the dormitory, 
and soon Nelson was court jester and musician. 
Whenever there was a leisure hour, Kendrick 
called for entertainment ; his tastes were simple 
and his appetite not easily sated. He had never 
found any one so able to amuse him as Nelson, 
and Nelson was never so happy as when per- 
forming for him. 

Tracy felt a little jealous of Nelson’s ability 
to do this. He himself had a good voice, and 
liked to sing; he knew a number of songs; 
when the glee-club gave its annual concert, 
he was one of the quartet that were called on 
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possible, Kendrick, with a bat and a ball, 
came down the stairs of the dormitory, 
followed by Ford, Tallentyre and Nelson. 
Marsden and Tracy happened to be in 


the hall. 

‘Going out to bat up flies?’’ asked 
Tracy. 

**Yes,’’ Kendrick answered. ‘Come 
along.’’ 


Marsden had work to do in the library, 
but Tracy ran up-stairs for his glove. 
When he came down, and ran out into 
the field behind the dormitory, he found 
Kendrick already batting up long flies. 
Tracy saw Nelson make a graceful run- 
ning catch of a ball over his shoulder. 
He threw it in on a line. 

‘* Jing, that’s a good throw !”’ said 
Tracy. ‘Look out, though; you’ll lame 
your arm.’’ 

Nelson beamed at him cheerfully. 
**Throwing never seemed to bother me,’’ 
he said. 

Tracy’s first fly was a hard one, and 
he muffed it. 

‘* Feels queer at first, doesn’t it ?’’ 
said Nelson, sympathetically. The next 
one came to him, and he gathered it in 
with a conspicuous absence of effort, and 
then made another long, beautiful throw 
straight into Kendrick’s hands. Neither 
Ford nor Tallentyre could throw with 
any such strength or accuracy; after 
receiving the ball, they would toss it to 
Nelson. Tracy, however, felt on his 
mettle; he did his own throwing, and 
because he did not wish to take risks 
with his arm, his throws were inferior to 
Nelson’s. There was no doubt about it; 
Nelson was a good fielder, and he had 
been justified, Tracy felt, in referring to 
baseball as his game. 

When the bell summoned them to make 
ready for study, Kendrick called, ‘‘One 
more all round!’’ and hit a long fly to 
Ford. Next came one to Tallentyre, 
then one to Nelson, and finally one for 
Tracy. Just as Tracy, after a short run, 
was settling into position for it, up came 
Nelson with a rush, leaped in front of 
him, and with his gloved hand 
snatched the ball out of the air. 
Then he hurled it low and hard all 
the way to Kendrick, who dropped 
his bat, caught the throw, and went 
through the motion of touching out 
some one sliding to the plate. 

Nelson turned to Tracy with a 
laugh. ‘‘I hogged your ball, didn’t 
I? I hope you don’t mind.’’ 

**That’s all right; it was a great 
catch,’’ said Tracy. 

Kendrick said the same, loudly and 
enthusiastically, when the fielders joined him. 
‘*That was a peach, Nelse—and how you can 
burn them in! You’ve got a great throwing 
arm! We want you, all right. What’s your 
position ?”’ 

‘*Short-stop, ’’ said Nelson. 

Tracy felt annoyed. He had really not liked 
it when Nelson had made his closing grand- 
stand play ; it had seemed to him unsportsman- 
like. He did not like the decisive way in 
which Nelson, knowing his claim to the posi- 
tion of short-stop, announced his own candidacy 
for that position. 

When the Pythian and Corinthian nines 
were picked, Nelson was short-stop for the 
Pythians; Tracy held that place for the 
Corinthians. The Pythians won the game, 
five to four. Both Nelson and Tracy played 
well in the field, but Nelson made a one-hand 
catch of a liner that was much talked of, and 
Tracy did nothing brilliant. At the bat Tracy 





for two encores. But at this concert they | made two clean hits, one for two bases, and 
made nothing like the hit that Nelson made | Nelson sent up only pop flies—one of which, 
with his banjo and the song, ‘‘They Got to | however, fell just beyond the second-baseman’s 


Quit Kickin’ My Dog Aroun’.’’ 


hoped that his performance might induce | in the winning run. 


Tracy had | reach, was credited as a single, and brought 


Kendrick, who was 


Nelson to work up a stunt with him for some | captain of the Pythian nine as well as of the 


entertainment night before the school; 


he | school team, rushed upon Nelson, and slapped 


had an idea that together they could do an | his shoulders. with exuberant delight because 


amusing song and dance ‘‘sketch.’’ 
a normal boy’s craving for recognition and 


success; but he especially wanted to show | 
Nelson that he was worthy of a closer friend- | 


ship than had thus far come about. 

In spite of the two encores, Tracy’s musical 
attainments inspired no advances from Nelson ; 
and he was himself both too proud and too 
shy to take the initiative with a fellow who, 
although a new boy, was already a favorite. 
So his dreams of a song and dance partnership 
with one so gifted soon faded, although he still 

cherished the hope of some time winning a 
warmer place in Nelson’s affections. 

The first day that spring when baseball was 





Tracy had | of that lucky winning hit. 


**Well,’’ said Nelson, modestly, ‘‘I certainly 
was lucky to hit it when I did. But I didn’t 
have my batting eye with me to-day. Of 
course I was up against the school pitcher; 
that makes some difference. ’’ 

It was true; Roney, who pitched for the 
Corinthians, had pitched on the school nine 
the year before; Carr, the Pythian pitcher, 
whose delivery Tracy had hit so effectively, 
was only a second-string man. 

In the practise that followed during the 
week before the St. John’s game, Tracy did 
better at the bat than Nelson. But there was 
so much brilliancy about Nelson, he displayed 
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so much ‘‘ginger’’ on the bases, he threw with 
such speed—whether speed was needed or not 
—that when he was chosen to play in the 
game, and ‘Tracy was doomed again to sit on 
the substitutes’ bench, no one was greatly sur- 
prised. ‘There were, however, a few who said 
among themselves that Kendrick was showing 
favoritism. : 

Nelson seemed to take it for granted that 
everybody was rejoiced at his success. When 
he came in and sat down beside Tracy at 
luncheon, after the nine had been posted on 
the bulletin-board, he said, genially, ‘‘Well, 
Fred, I guess the captain must have tossed a 
coin to decide between us. I always was 
lucky.”’ 

To some of the fellows the remark seemed 
characteristically modest and pleasant. Tracy, 
however, felt in it an irritating complacency. 

Winslow, who played third base, and had 
played that position on the Corinthian team, 
told Tracy on the morning of the St. John’s 
game that he wished he were in at short-stop. 

‘*You and I always worked well together, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘Nelson’s apt to be all over the 
place—and I never know just what he’s doing. 
Besides, he can’t bat any better than a baby. 
He always pretends he’s doing something 
scientific—bunting, or sacrificing, or just meet- 
ing the ball, and somehow he has Kendrick 
hypnotized. ’’ 

In spite of these consoling remarks, Tracy’s 
disappointment was keen that afternoon, while 
he dressed in the athletic house and heard on 
all sides the chatter of those who were going 
into the game. Fora whole year he had looked 
forward confidently to taking part in this 
game—and now he could not even look forward 
confidently to taking part in the St. John’s 
game next year. Nelson would still be in the 
school, crowding him out; very likely Nelson 
would be captain of the nine. 

Out on the field the bleachers along the third- 
base line were filled with St. John’s boys, 
waving their blue flags; those along the first- 
base line were filled with St. Timothy’s, 
waving red. During the St. Timothy’s prac- 
tise, Tracy knocked up flies to the outfield; 
while St. John’s were practising, he sat on 
the substitutes’ bench and gazed wistfully at 
the St. John’s short-stop, gathering in the 
grounders and pegging the ball across to the 
first-baseman. 

The game began with St. Timothy’s in the 

field. Nelson scampered to his place, pranced 
back and forth there, rubbed his hands and 
thumped his fist into his glove. Every moment 
his actions proclaimed him the most alert 
person on either side. 
’ The first man at bat sent a fly to Kendrick 
at first base. The next one hit a slow, rolling 
grounder toward Winslow. But in raced 
Nelson and scooped the ball up in one hand 
directly in front of Winslow, then turned and 
hurled it with all his might across toward first 
base. The throw went wide of Kendrick by 
several feet, and amid the shouts of St. John’s, 
the runner came all the way round to third 
base. The next man brought him home with 
a hit past Tallentyre, the second-baseman. 
Then Davis, the St. John’s captain, drove a 
hard grounder straight at the short-stop. In 
his eagerness to pick the ball up quickly and 
make a double play, Nelson fumbled it, grabbed 
for it, fumbled it again—and both runners 
were safe. Roney, the pitcher, looked annoyed, 
and made the mistake of sending the next 
batter, Haneock, the big St. John’s catcher, 
a slow curve over the middle of the plate. 
Hancock drove the ball into left field for three 
bases. The next two men went out on easy 
grounders, but the score was already three to 
nothing for St. John’s. 

Nelson came in, walking briskly, shaking 
his head, and muttering condemnation of him- 
self. Tracy heard Kendrick say, ‘‘That’s all 
right, Nelse,’’ and heard Nelson answer: 

‘*T had a little hard luck, Ken, but I’ll 
make up for it.’’ 

St. Timothy’s got one run that inning, and 
with two out, Winslow on second base, and 
Nelson at the bat, there seemed a chance for 
two runs. But Nelson popped up an easy fly. 
There were audible comments from the bleach- 
ers, some very gratifying to Tracy. ‘‘Go out 
there and play ball, Fred!’? Marsden called 
to him. 

Nelson heard, as well as Tracy, and cast an 
indignant glance in the direction of the speaker. 
He did not scamper to his place in the field; 
he walked to it in a dignified manner. That 
inning he had nothing to do, and he did not 
come to bat in St. Timothy’s half. In the 
third inning, however, with the score still 
three to one, he got two more opportunities. 
The first was a high fly, which he caught; the 
second was a hard grounder, which he picked 
up cleanly. He hesitated a moment before 
making the throw; when he did finally throw, 
his aim was poor, and had it not been for 
Kendrick’s brilliant pick-up, the runner would 
have been safe. In spite of those two plays, 
St. John’s made another run that inning. 

**Four to one against us,’’ said Kendrick to 
his team. ‘‘Now we’ve got to do something. ’’ 

The nine did not respond immediately, but in 
the next inning Tallentyre led off and smashed 
out a home run. Kendrick came next, and 
still further delighted St. Timothy’s by lining 
out a single. Amid the cheering, Kendrick 





signaled to Nelson to sacrifice. On the first 
ball pitehed, Kendrick started for second base, 
and Nelson tried to bunt. The ball bounded 
easily off his bat straight into the pitcher’s 
hands, and Kendrick was made the victim of 
a double play. 

That was too much for the captain. He 
came in, greatly vexed. Nelson began, ‘‘I’m 
sorry, Ken; hard luck —’’ 

‘*You’ve got an off day,’’ Kendrick an- 
swered, gruffly. ‘*Tracy, you go in at short 
next inning. ’’ 

**O Ken, if you’ll give me another chance!’’ 
pleaded Nelson. 

‘*No, this is your off day,’’ Kendrick said, 
inexorably. ‘*There,’’ he added, in a tone of 
exasperation, ‘‘Ransom’s struck out! Come 
on, Tracy.’’ 

Nelson took his seat on the bench with an 
injured air. Roney, tossing the ball to Tracy, 
to let him throw across to first base, said 
to him in an undertone, ‘‘Now I can feel 
there’s some one back of me.’’ He pitched 
that inning with fresh confidence. Two of 
the batters sent up pop flies; the third went 
out on an easy grounder to Kendrick. In 
their half of the inning St. Timothy’s scored 
one run on a base on balls, an error, and a hit 
by Roney; and with the seore now four to 
three, the school cheered lustily, and then 
settled down to quivering excitement. 

The first man up for St. John’s hit a liner 
between Tracy and Winslow—a clean single. 
The next man tried to sacrifice. Tracy ran in 
on the slow, rolling grounder, picked up the 
ball, and shot it to Tallentyre at second base, 
hoping fora double play. Tallentyre dropped 
the throw, and it was St. John’s turn to let 
enthusiasm loose. Roney struck out the next 
batter; but the St. John’s captain, who fol- 
lowed, brought both runners in with a long 
two-base hit. He was himself left on second 
base. St. John’s had again obtained what 
looked like a safe lead. 

When Tracy came to the bat for the first 
time, there was one out; Tallentyre was on 
second base. ‘‘ Hit it out!’’ Kendrick signaled 
from the coaching-line. Tracy’s heart was 
thumping; he knew he was overeager, and he 
let the first ball go by. It was wide of the 
plate, and that bit of 
successful waiting gave ' 
him confidence. The 
next ball looked promis- 
ing, and he swung at it. 
He was almost sur- [| © 
prised to feel and hear | 
the substantial thwack, 
and to see the ball fly 
in a low line toward 
right field. He put 
down his head and ran. 

The _ right-fielder 
rushed in on the des- 
perate chance of ma- © 
king a catch, but the 
ball struck at his feet 
and shot by. Kendrick 
waved Tracy on to sec- 
ond, on to third, and 
held him there, while Tallentyre trotted home. 
Ransom knocked a long fly to left field; it 
was caught, but it gave Tracy a chance to 
reach the plate. And again St. Timothy’s 
was only one run behind. 

‘*That was a great change Ken made,’’ said 
Roney. Tracy glanced at Nelson, and in the 
midst of his triumph, felt suddenly sorry. 
Nelson was leaning forward, drawing lines on 
the ground with his bat. 

Six to five remained the score until the ninth 
inning. In that inning St. John’s went out 
in one, two, three order, and St. Timothy’s 
came to bat for the last time. Allan, the left- 
fielder, made a scratch single along the third- 
base line. The trustworthy Winslow drove a 
hit to right field. Allan reached third, and 
on the throw to catch him, Winslow went to 
second. Tallentyre hit a hard grounder to 
short, and was thrown out without Allan’s 
having a chance to score. Amid the wildest 
cheering, Kendrick came to bat; this was a 
crisis in which the captain could not fail. But 
fail he did; with all his strength he swung at 
the ball, and sent it climbing perpendicularly, 
up and up and up, while the St. John’s 
catcher tore off his mask and circled dizzily 
below. St. Timothy’s waited hopefully; the 
sun was surely in the catcher’s eyes! Then 
the descending ball plopped into the huge mitt. 

Six to five, two out, Allan and Winslow 
champing on third and second, Roney shouting 
exhortations from the coaching-line, and all 
St. Timothy’s cheering for Tracy — what 
wonder that Tracy’s knees felt unsteady as he 
walked up to the plate? 

‘*Tracy at the bat—Casey, mighty Casey at 
the bat!’? murmured the St. John’s catcher 
in his ear. 

Tracy grinned. He remembered that Casey’s 
downfall had been due to a desire to tear the 
cover from the ball. 

‘*Waiting’s what does it!’’ screamed Roney, 
when Tracy let the first ball go by, and heard 
the umpire shout, ‘‘ Ball one!’’ 

‘*Waiting’s what does it,’? remarked the 
catcher, when Tracy let the second ball go by, 
and heard the umpire call, ‘‘Strike one!’’ 

Tracy saw the pitcher shake his head in dis- 
approval of some signal from the catcher, and 





MISS ALMEDA. 








then stretch his left hand, whieh held the 
ball, high up into the air. From the substi- 
tutes’ bench Tracy had several times noticed 
this motion of the pitcher’s, and had thought 
that each time it had been followed by an out- 
curve with a slight drop. He had confided his 
thought to Kendrick, but it had not greatly 
interested the captain. Now Tracy waited 
and watched with sharpened eyes. 

The ball came straight for the plate, but 
Tracy stepped forward and took a long reach- 
ing swing with his bat. And again there was 
the substantial thwack, and he had the joy of 
seeing the ball fly low into right field, and of 
hearing the instant roar all along the first-base 
line, down which he ran at full speed. Allan 
had scored. Tracy touched first base, and 
turning, saw Winslow sprinting for the plate, 
and the catcher crouching over it with arms 
outstretched. But those outstretched arms 
were only to deceive, for the right-fielder was 
still chasing the ball. Winslow crossed the 
plate, the game was won, and the St. Tim- 
othy’s nine rushed out and leaped exultantly 
about the boy who had won it. 

‘*Well,’? said Nelson, as he and Tracy 
walked up to the dormitory from the athletic 









THE NONE-SO-PRETTIES 


®u Rosa Kellen Hallett— 


house, ‘‘of course I’m glad you had such a 
chance to make good. I can’t help wishing 
I’d been lucky enough to have the same 
chance, though.’’ 

‘‘Why, you did,’’ said Tracy, bluntly. 

**O gracious, no! Why, their pitcher wasn’t 
the same man the last four innings. He 
weakened terribly ; everybody saw that.’’ 

**T guess I was too excited to notice,’’ said 
Tracy. He decided that he could enjoy his 
little triumph to the full without letting it be 
troubled by compassion for Nelson. 

That evening Kendrick came up to Tracy at 
the supper-table, and said to him in Nelson’s 
hearing, ‘‘Fred, we’re going to have a little 
celebration in the dormitory to-night after 
study hour, and we want you to be on hand 
with some songs. ’’ 

**All right, I’ll see what I can do,’’ Tracy 
answered. 

“Tf you want, I’ll bring my banjo,’’ said 
Nelson, eagerly. 

‘Oh, all right, bring your banjo,’’ Kendrick 
said. ‘‘But we’re getting tired of kicking that 
dog aroun’.’’ 

And somehow Tracy felt a little sorry for 
Nelson, after all. 








“ ONE-SO-PRETTIES!”’ exclaimed 
N Mrs. Lavinia Kemp, one sparkling 
May morning. Standing at the thresh- 
old of the living-room, she watched her 
daughter Almeda placing in the middle of the 
breakfast-table an old-fashioned china vase, 
filled with the small flowers that botanists 
have designated Viola tricolor, variety 
arvensis. ‘*None-so-pretties! I hadn’t an 
idea they’d arrived in town!’’ 

“Nor I,’’ said Miss Almeda. ‘‘Not till I 
spied them all nodding at me from their corner 
by the stone wall, loads of them! And I 
expect,’’—she gazed out into the dazzling 
sunshine, —‘‘I expect it’s this glorious weather 
tramping square on the heels of that hot, drizzly 
spell that’s forced them on so extra early. 
It’s a pity, too, for they won’t last near so 
long.’’ 

‘*We’ll make much of them while they do 
last,’’ declared her mother. ‘‘You gather 
them quick as you can, for Laviny Kemp 
wants no posies wasting their sweetness on the 
desert air round her premises. ’’ 

After breakfast Miss Almeda, in her Shaker 
bonnet and gingham gown, sallied out to 
obey her mother’s behest. Mrs. Kemp, in- 
stalled in her chintz-cushioned rocker, was 
sewing diligently upon a white seam. Beside 
her at the open window was the old-fashioned 
china vase with its burden of velvety bloom. 

Suddenly there sounded upon the gravel-path 
outside swift, light footsteps. Miss Gertrude 
Amory, the village schoolmistress, approached, 
exclaiming, ‘*True as I live, they’re ‘lady’s 
delights’! Where did they come from ?’’ 

‘“*They’re Laviny Kemp’s delights, ’’ replied 
Mrs. Kemp, blithely, ‘‘but she calls them 
‘none-so-pretties.’ They grow in her gar- 
den.’’ « 

‘*There are none so pretty, surely,’’ Miss 
Amory agreed, as she leaned forward and 
inhaled the faint woody fragrance of the 
blossoms. ‘‘They make me homesick for my 
mother’s garden and—and—my mother. ’’ 

With an impetuous movement, Mrs. Kemp 
swept the nosegay into a 
fragment of newspaper, 
and extending it to Miss 
Amory, said, ‘‘Take them 
and secamper! You 
haven’t a second to 
spare!’’ she repeated, as 
the young woman hesi- 
tated. ‘‘Seamper, I say! 
That school-bell’s letting 
the old cat die fast!’’ 

Thus adjured, the 
school-teacher darted 
away, and Mrs. Kemp, 
having poured the water 
from the china vase out 
upon the myrtle bed be- 
neath the window, tucked 
the vase itself into the 
mending-basket. 

‘Out of sight, out of 
mind, maybe!’’ she mur- 
mured. 

A moment later her 
daughter tripped into the cottage. Noticing 
at once the vacant window-sill, Miss Almeda 
exclaimed : 

‘*‘Why, Ma Kemp! And the very first ones! 
Who got them ?’’ 

‘‘Gertie Amory,’’ replied Mrs. Kemp. 
‘*You couldn’t have helped it yourself, if you’d 
seen her quivering lips. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ said Miss Almeda. ‘‘Well, 
here’s more, though I warn you, Ma Kemp, 
I’ve picked every single one this time! Noth- 
ing’s left but the dried-ups! Nota bud, and 





ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 





MRS. KEMP ...SURVEYED THE PRO- 
FUSION OF DELICATE BLOSSOMS. 





I don’t believe I’ll find another one till the 
year rolls round!’’ 

But Mrs. Kemp, who rapturously surveyed 
the profusion of delicate blossoms that her 
daughter had brought in, only smiled. ‘*Fetch 
in the peachblow potpourri jar and the English- 
ware ‘Battle of- Hastings’ piteher and the 
little crimson, pressed-glass finger-bowl I eat 
my huckleberries and milk out of every day 
through the huckleberry season, ’’ she directed. 

Fifteen minutes later, when Miss Almeda 
had placed on the window-sill the potpourri 
jar, the English-ware pitcher and the little 
crimson pressed-glass finger-bow], all brimming 
with the purple and gold beauties, she an- 
nounced : 

‘I’m going straight back, Ma Kemp, for 
there’s work enough in that garden to keep 
ten men busy ten weeks, and with only your 
daughter’s ten fair fingers to till and prune 
and train the twigs, it behooves her to be 
Medie on the spot. ’’ 

Mrs. Kemp, once more alone, had hardly 
resumed her stitching when she was inter- 
rupted by a friendly salutation. In through 
the front door, which stood unlocked from 
morning to night, bustled Mrs. Peleg Webb. 
She dropped into the chair opposite Mrs. 
Kemp and panted breathlessly. She was 
always in haste; her frequent exclamation was, 
‘*So many things on this mortal spere holler- 
ing to be done, and just two dozen hours ina 
day to do them in, and you’ve got to sleep 
some!’? Now she said, ‘‘I’ve traveled up 
here to invite you and Medie to the grange 
meeting at our house Friday evening.’’ 

‘*Thank you, ma’am. We’ll be on hand,’’ 
responded Mrs. Kemp. 

‘*Good!’? Mrs. Webb sighed as she regarded 
the flowery barricade at her hostess’s elbow. 
‘*Land o’ love, but ain’t you lucky! Mine 
were all winter-killed! Peleg forgot to protect 
them with straw and juniper boughs like he 
was accustomed to, and wouldn’t own up to 
caring a pinch of rappee about it, either, till 
yesterday, Son George telephoned that little 
Elizabeth would be trol- 
ley-riding out here this 
afternoon, and then, then 
Peleg remembered how 
that little darling just 
dotes on heartsease, and 
ever since he’s _ been 
groaning on the hour and 
half-hour reg’lar, as if he 
was distressed in mind, 
body and spirit. I pretend 
not to hear him, for I’ve 
known my Peleg these 
many years. It will pass. 
Only I do hate to have 
little Elizabeth disap- 
p’inted about the hearts- 
ease. ’’ 

Mrs. Webb rose to he! 
feet, and started to say 
good-by. 

‘Wait a bit, Susan,”’ 
said Mrs. Kemp. She 
separated into two equa! 
parts the crowded contents of the little crimson 
pressed-glass finger-bowl, folded a scrap ©! 
newspaper about the wet stems of one bunch, 
and presented it to Mrs. Webb. 

‘‘We denominate them none-so-pretties, ’’ 
she said, ‘‘but heartsease is a comfortin: 
name, and I shouldn’t wonder if these would 
help to ease up that ache in Peleg’s heart. 
And likewise he could bestow them on littl 
Elizabeth. ’’ 

Mrs. Peleg Webb departed happy, and Mrs 
Kemp, loosening and spreading out the 
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blossoms that remained in the finger-bowl, | herself, ‘‘That myrtle bed’s well-watered if | inwardly asked the question, ‘*Can a raccoon | there. But I let him offeasy. I thought that, 
we have no more rain for a month of Sun-| kitty change its stripes or my Ma Kemp her | as parson, I might get hold of him some time, 


whispered to herself, complacently : 

‘‘Not a soul under the sun would mistrust 
I’d substracted one single one!’’ 

From down the road came a rattle of 
wheels as Mr. Jacob Ball’s dingy democrat 
wagon crossed the wooden bridge over 
Roaring Brook. Presently the old man 
reined in his raw-boned horse, Ginger, 
and clambered down upon the crescent 
of green turf before the Kemp cottage. 
He stalked unceremoniously into the 
living-room, and seating himself in 
the chair recently vacated by Mrs. 
Webb, remarked, with profound con- 
viction : 

‘‘Those are posies that are posies. 
Sister Angenette and I, we calc’late 
there ain’t a posy above ground that 
equals them faces-under-their-hoods. ’’ 

‘+ Faces-under-their-hoods !’’ echoed 
Mrs. Kemp. ‘‘I never heard that 
before !’” 

‘‘That’s what Sister Angenette and 
I call them, ’’ sturdily asserted the old 
man. ‘*When our bed of them ran out 
I tried to start it again, and bought 
some flower seeds of a florist in Tor- 
bolton that he claimed was exactly 
the same, only bigger’n better.’’ 
Mr. Jacob Ball snorted scornfully. 
‘*Bigger’n better! That’s according to opin- 
ion! They was bigger, some most the size 
of a silver dollar, and all sorts of colors, dark 
red, canary yellow, and black’s your hat. But 
Angenette, she allowed that though there was 
a family favoring, still, take them on the whole, 
they was complete strangers.’? The old man 
stood up. ‘‘Just stepped in to get a nearer 
view. ”’ 

But Mrs. Kemp interposed. ‘‘Here, Jacob! 
Angenette won’t feel these are strangers. ’’ 

And Mr. Ball drove homeward, clutching in 
one lean, brown fist a bunch 6f the dainty faces- 
under-their-hoods. Again the glossy myrtle 
leaves under the window received a gentle May 
shower, and the ‘‘ Battle of Hastings’’ pitcher 
followed the old-fashioned china vase into the 
depths of the wicker basket. 

The morning wore on. Mrs. Kemp sewed 
her white seam. At last she paused to listen 
to a shrill whistle that announced young 
Thomas Ray; he marched into the yard, hug- 
ging in his arms a huge bundle of pink-stalked 
rhubarb. 

‘<Pie-plant, Mrs. Kemp!’’ he announced. 
‘*Ma thought you’d like it.’’ 

‘So I would, Tommy. Just carry it round 
to the kitchen, will you? And then come in 
here.’”” When Thomas had done so, Mrs. 
Kemp asked: 

‘*How’s your ma off for none-so-pretties ?’’ 

‘*She’s all off,’? answered Thomas, senten- 
tiously. ‘*The first warm day this spring our 
new puppy, Cerberus, chose ma’s pansy 
border to bury his best meat bone in. 
Grandpa tended to his case, but as soon as 
grandpa had disappeared into the barn, Cerby 
sneaked back into the pansy border, and 
hunted from end to end till he’d got that best 
meat bone and everything else there was 
there. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s generally like shipping pitch, tar and 
turpentine to North Caroliny to Be sending 
Jane Ray flowers,’’ said Mrs. Kemp. ‘‘But 
now Laviny Kemp’s embracing her oppor- 
tunity.’”’ She stretched out an eager hand, 
and this time it was the peachblow potpourri 
jar that yielded up its holdings. 

‘*Ma’ll be pleased, Mrs. Kemp.’’ With a 
flourish of his cap, Tom strode away, and for 
the third time the myrtle bed absorbed a re- 
freshing draught. Then the peachblow jar 
snuggled down beside its companions in 
hiding. 

Mrs. Kemp took a few stitches in the pillow- 
slip she was hemming; then a tall, black-clad 
figure halted at the gate. 

‘*Parson Annable! Parson Annable!’’ she 
called. ‘*Walk right in!’? Soon the minister 
was ensconced in the guest’s chair, and re- 
marked: 

‘‘How fortunate you are, Mrs. Kemp! We 
haven’t a thing in bloom yet, though I’ve 
vlanted sole mignonette and sweet peas. ’’ 

Mrs. Kemp nodded. ‘‘They’re first class,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and poppies and nasturtiums and 
british soldiers show off grand, but my real 
favorites are those that stay by you over 

winter and wake up bright and early in the 
pring—like these that I want you should take 
home to your wife.’? The little crimson 
pressed-glass finger-bowl was robbed of its 
ast blossom, and the Rev. Reginald Annable 
bserved : 

‘The French appellation for these charming 

pioneers of the floral kingdom is pensées, 
‘meaning ‘thoughts,’ and Mrs. Annable will 
lave most grateful thoughts of you. ’’ 
_ ‘I’ve got my thoughts of her, too,’’ returned 
‘irs. Kemp, ‘‘and one of them is—and I’ve 
had it ever since the first Sabbath day you 
preached here and she sat all by her lonesome 
i the front church pew—that what just suits 
her to a T is my name for these flowers— 
none-so-pretties. ’” 

The young clergyman went away with a 
pleased smile. 

; Once more there was a gentle plashing from 
the window -sill, and Mrs. Kemp said to 


days.’’ 

And the little crimson pressed-glass finger- 
bow] took its place in the wicker mending- 
| basket beside the peachblow potpourri jar, the 





ROBBED OF ITS LAST BLOSSOM. 


English-ware ‘‘Battle of Hastings’’ pitcher 
and the old-fashioned china vase. 
Over them all Mrs. Kemp flung the partly 


down at Boswick Center struck twelve, Miss 
Almeda scurried in through the rear door, with 


May air, and finger-tips grimy from their con- 
tact with good Mother Earth. 

She glanced at the window-sill. It was as 
bare as Dame Hubbard’s famous cupboard. 


Jbe MAKING 


SEDATE and rather sol- 
emn man stands before us 
in the pulpit; his voice 

vibrates with warning or appeal. 

How did he get there? Was he born a 
preacher? Was he always a minister? It 
would not surprise me to have some persons 
answer, ‘‘Yes’’; so many seem to take it for 
granted that he never could have been any- 
thing else. 

Yet they know better. Ten years ago that 
man was the quarter-back of his university 
team, calling off signals for the plays with 
the same voice that now warns his people. 
Another minister was first- baseman of the 
college nine; another, the most popular man in 
his class, who led the cheers on all great days; 
and another led his class in rank. Indeed, 
they were all boys once, just like other boys; 
and they are men now, subject to the tempta- 
tions and troubles of other men, and enjoying 
also their healthy pleasures. You would never 
guess that the careworn-looking man whom 
you heard at church a while ago was the tenor 
soloist of the glee-club when he was in college, 
and was always called upon to amuse the audi- 
ence with funny songs; yet such is the case. 





From Anvil to Pulpit. 










HAVE referred only to men 
whom I have actually known 
—I could give the names of 
each one. How did 
these boys and young 
men get into the pul- 
pit? What sent them 
into the ministry? 

These men come 
from widely different homes and surroundings. 
There is the presiding bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, a fine old man, hale and hearty; his 
father was a blacksmith; he himself wielded 
the hammer as a boy; he went to college and 
the theological school, took a parish, and then 
was sent out into the great unknown West, 
with thousands on thousands of miles to roam 
over on foot, on horseback, and by stage. He 
and his cat lived happily together in a hut, 
and he became a power in that country—a 
physical as well as a spiritual power; for the 
story is told that in his early days he knocked 
a man out of the stage-coach for discourtesy to 
a woman. 

The ministry has little use for a boy or 
young man who lives by himself; on the other 
hand, the ministry has little to give a man 
who cannot be happy by himself, for there 
are times when the clergyman must be alone, 
yet not lonely. 

The man who chooses the ministry for his 





he can do the best service for God and men. 
He knows that many a man in other callings 
has the same faith in God that he has, and 











|top of Gertie Amory’s school desk, over to 
Jane Ray’s, and Susan Webb’s, and clear | 


finished pillow-slip, and with serenely folded | 
hands rocked to and fro. As the town clock | 


cheeks rosy from the caresses of the balmy | 


Miss Kemp halted with a gasp of dismay, and | 
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profession does so because he feels that in it! only constable down there. 


natural-born disposition?’’ Then, despair- 
ingly, she answered herself, ‘‘I imagine not, 
but it does seem as if she needn’t deal out our | 
china and glass quite so liberally.’’ 

She sank into the chair that had | 
already been occupied so many times | 
that morning. Her mother stirred 
uneasily, and thus jostled the mend- 
ing-basket. From within issued a 
reassuring clink, and Miss Kemp’s 
countenance became less mournful. 
‘*After all,’’ she thought, ‘‘things | 
might have been worse.’’ Aloud she | 
said, ‘‘ You certainly are bent on 
giving, Ma Kemp. I wanted you to | 
have those none-so-pretties—you, your 
own self. ’’ 

Mrs. Kemp looked benignantly | 
upon her daughter. ‘‘ Bless’ you, | 
child, don’t you recollect what your 
Grandpa Wheaton used to say: 

“*What I spent, I had! | 

What I kept, 1 lost! 

What I gave, I have!’ 
And I have those none-so-pretties. I | 
have them, this very minute. To be | 
sure, they ain’t alongside of me on the 
window-sill, but they are scattered 
from Dan to—to the parsonage, on 
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across country to Angenette Ball’s. But I 
can see them all plain as day. And there 
won’t be any fading or dying amongst those 
none-so-pretties for Laviny Kemp. — She’ll 
always have them ever fresh and ever fair like 
those celestial asphodels you spoke a piece 
|about once when you were a mite of a girl. 
What I gave, I have!’’ Mrs. Kemp’s deep 
contralto thrilled through the sunny living- 
|room, as she repeated, 
have !’’ 
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carrying out his idea of service. ee Mk 

Accordingly, he enters a theo- enmaleS 
| logical school. Of course many 
questions remain for him to settle; there are 

many problems to meet, and puzzles of all 
| sorts, philosophical, theological, and practical, 
|to unravel; but that makes the study inter- 
| esting. He has a few convictions so clear 
| ant he can face the ministry with a sincere 
| heart, and let the questions settle themselves 
| as the way opens. 

And it is remarkable how the way does 
|open. Progress in theological thought, in 
| interpretation of the Bible, and in practical 
| church administration has been about as rapid 
| as it has been in science or engineering. 

At first, therefore, the theological student 
has to unlearn as much as he learns. While 
he is doing that, the ground of his opinions 
shakes under his feet, but his deeper convic- 
tions remain firm. 

Some persons seem to think that the study 
of theology and church history is antiquated, 
and that the theological schools should give all 
their time to the study of social subjects, tene- 
ments, labor questions, and practical work. 
Perhaps they ought to give more time to these 
subjects; colleges and universities now offer 
courses in them. In medicine and in law, 
however, the students have to learn the deeper 
principles ; they study something of the history 
of medicine or of law, and thus gain a larger 
grasp of contemporary questions. History 
repeats itself; and a keen interpreter of history 
|can interpret the problems of his own time 
and work. 

I remember one classmate who had been a 








C. A. man, some one dared him to go to a 
| degraded town and try to set it right. He made 
the attempt, and at the end of two years was 
a force in that village. Then he decided to 
be a parson, and came to our theological semi- 
nary. He always went back to his village for 
Sunday. 


A Lively Week-End. 





NE Monday eve- 
ning, as we sat 
| before the open fire, 
| he said, ‘‘Well, boys, I 
| had a lively time on 
|my last trip!’? We 
| turned to him. ‘*You 
see, there isn’t much 
| of any one in the town 
to keep order but myself; and we have no 
church, only a dance hall for service. There 
| was a dance on Saturday night, and things got 
| pretty lively. I was called in, for I’m the 
I had to arrest a 
| fellow who was making trouble, and we locked 
him up. Sunday I was on hand to preach to 
the people, and we had a good service. This 





try offers the most direct and simple way of | me for trial; you see, I’m the justice down | mean especially 


‘*What I gave, I} 


EN | 


clerk in a drug-store; because he was a Y. M. | 





and help him a bit.’’ 

That young man did not learn much theology 
at the school, but he was rapidly learning to be 
a minister. It was thirty-five years ago that 
he told us that story; the same man, gray- 
haired and worn, is still pegging away in the 
same village. Ie built a church, partly with 
his own hands. The town is a good place to 
live in now; good people live there. It is easy 
to work when things go right, and when there 
are congenial people about, but the man who 
works unaided in one village for more than 
thirty-five years under discouraging conditions 
has heroic qualities. 

A man must lay his intellectual as well as 
his spiritual foundations deep if he is to grow, 
and three years of hard study in a theological 
school is all too short for the young man who 
intends to give his best for others. 


The First Sermon. 





T his ordination he 

becomes officially 
a minister, and re- 
ceives his commis- 
sion. If he is weak, 
he may think that 
his future is secure 
and a brilliant career 
assured when he is 
some young woman 





ordained, 


especially if 
praises the first sermon that he writes. 

There is a story of Archbishop Temple, the 
grand old man who, blind and weak with age, 
crowned King Edward, although he almost 


fainted during the ceremony. A young man 
who was taking his examination for ordination 
read his first sermon before the bishop. 

“T don’t think much of it,’’ the bishop 
remarked. 

‘*But I have been told that it is an excellent 
| sermon, ’’ protested the young preacher. 

**Engaged to be married, aren’t you?’’ 

‘*Yes, my lord.’’ 

‘*T thought so. ’’ 

1 remember the eloquent sermon that a bud- 
ding pulpit orator preached before his class. 
When he reached the climax of an appeal to 
parents, he threw up both arms, and shouted, 
| **Mothers, have you any children?’’ If his 
|hearers had been mothers, they probably 
would have answered yes; but being only 
theological students, they almost fell under 
the seats. 

This incident suggests one difficulty in 
teaching or learning the practical work of the 
ministry. In the clinic the young doctor gets 
his object-lessons. Law students have their 
moot courts; but sermons to professors and 
fellow students are unreal things, and a spir- 

itual clinie by the bedside of a sick man is 
impossible. Hence the young minister has to 
work out a good deal of his practical knowledge 

| for himself. He is fortunate if he can work it 
out in the first year or two under a wise and 
inspiring leader. Some young men go on the 
staff of a great city church and put themselves 
under the guidance of an experienced rector. 
The high ideals of city work that a young man 
thus gains accompany him when later he goes 
to a church in some suburb or factory village. 
Such training is excellent; but when all is 
said, the results depend on the young man 
rather than on the conditions. Usually, in 
becoming a fellow worker with his senior, the 
young parson prepares not so much to be a 
city expert as a general practitioner. 

It was my good fortune to begin work in a 
manufacturing town with a wise parson of the 
old school. He went from house to house 
every week and every day in the week. I 
learned much because he did not try to teach 
me. I remember one day he was called out 
upon a hill west of the city to visit a dying 
man. I went with him. 

The man was a sailor who had evidently 
been a rough character in his day, and who 
wanted to make his peace with God even at 
the eleventh hour. The minister talked and 
prayed, and the sailor wept; and I, unused 
to such scenes, was profoundly stirred. As. 
we passed out of the front door, the western 
sky was aglow. I did not see it; my thoughts 
| were on the scene up-stairs. 

‘‘What a fine sky!’’ the parson remarked. 
| ‘*You old reprobate!’’ I said to myself. 

‘‘Can you forget where you have just been? 
You must be a hypocrite to go through that, 
and then say, ‘A fine sky!’ ’’ 

Later, I learned better. He had disciplined 
| himself by long experience to put out of his 
| mind things that were past; if he had carried 
with him all the scenes and experiences of his 
daily work, he would soon have broken under 
|them. Ever since then I have tried to do the 
same. Sometimes the troubles of others haunt 

you; but a minister learns to concentrate in a 
real and sincere way his interests and sympa- 
thies as they are needed and called upon. 

I cannot, without some effort, remember on 

|Monday what I preached on Sunday. I 
regret to say that sometimes the congregation 
cannot, either. Once in my early days a 
young woman said, ‘‘I like to hear you talk.’’ 


as great a love of men; but to him the minis- | morning the fellow that I arrested came up to | Pleased and flattered, I asked, ‘‘What do you 
“Oh, such a sermon as 


or 
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you gave us a few Sundays ago,’’ she replied. |of faith, of broken characters, and of silent | of these homes are men and women so far 
‘‘What was it about?’’ ‘‘I don’t quite re-| griefs. A country parson once said to me, as 


member now.’’ ‘‘What was the text?’ I) 
inquired. ‘‘I’m sorry, but you see it has| 
escaped me.’’ ‘‘Can’t you tell me anything | 
about the sermon, any illustration, anything ?’’ 
I said, rather desperately. ‘‘I’m awfully 
sorry,’’ she answered. ‘‘I don’t believe I can 
—but I liked the talk.’’ Since then I have 
never asked questions too persistently. 

I once heard Doctor Donald, formerly rector | 
of Trinity Church, Boston, tell a company of | 
theological students that in every calling, and 
especially in the ministry, two elements are 
essential to success: readiness to do cheerfully 
more than is expected of you, and the ability 
and humility to keep on learning. I am glad 
to say that 1 know no minister—and I know 
a good many—who measures his work by the 
bounds of his parish, or who limits his hours 
of work. He is at the service of the people. 
But I do know a few ministers who never 
seem to learn by experience. I know some 
doctors and lawyers of the same kind. And 
they all have trouble. They think that it is | 
the other person who lacks sense. The capacity | 
to put yourself in another man’s place and | 
to look at things from his point of view is rare; | 
we may call it imagination. The parson who 
has it is getting wiser by his experiences every 
day. 





Learning By Experience. 





A FEW years ago I 
preached at a 
great missionary 
meeting in Rochester 
Cathedral, England. 
Nave and choir were 
packed with people 
among whom were 
missionaries from all 
over the world. As | 
I hurried off to catch | 
the train, I had the rare sense of satisfaction | 
that comes from holding the attention of every | 
one to the end. ‘The train was late, and I had 
a talk with a young English clergyman who had | 
come from the service, but who did not recog- | 
nize me as the preacher. We turned from one 
subject to another, and finally to that of the 
service. Suddenly he said, ‘‘I didn’t think | 
much of that sermon, did you?’’ I was taken 
aback. As I did not wish to embarrass him, | 
I feebly answered, ‘‘No, I didn’t.’? Then | 
there was a pause, and it may have come over 
him that I was the preacher, for he said, ‘‘It 
must have been a mighty hard thing to do, 
anyway.’’ After that, there was silence, and | 
we slunk away from each other. Ever since 
then I have been wondering what was the 
trouble with that sermon. I lost my chance— | 
I shall never know. 

There are few successful parsons who do not 
have a sense of humor. Once, at a farmhouse, 
a bishop whose predecessor had been a very | 
solemn man overheard the farmer arguing with | 
his wife whether he or the hired boy should 
drive him over the mountain the next morning. | 
‘“*T won’t!’’ protested the old man. ‘*The 
boy must do it; bishops have too long a face | 
for me.’’ 

The wife prevailed, however, and the next | 
morning the old farmer drove up with his 
span to the door. The bishop felt himself on | 
his mettle. He told one story after another, | 
until the farmer’s face began to brighten. | 
Finally, at the end of a good story, the farmer | 
shouted with laughter, slapped the bishop on | 
the knee, and said, ‘‘Why, bishop, you ain’t 
a bit like the old bishop; you hain’t got any | 
more religion than I have.’’ 

The farmer always came to church after | 








| tract, Mr. Hale. They begin 


we stood on the brow of a hill overlooking his 
village: 

‘*You have no idea what it is to live thirty 
years among these people. I can look through 
the roofs of these. houses and into closet after 
closet, and see skeletons that the neighbors 
know nothing of. Sometimes I feel depressed 
by the sin and meanness of people. But I 
have trained myself to look also into the houses 
and chambers of hope and purity. In some 





please, ’’ said Leadbetter. 

‘* ‘Jabez Wincapaw, Eben Wincapaw, 

Esther Wincapaw.’ And it is properly sealed 
and signed by witnesses. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s all binding and legal, Mr. Hale. Those 
are the Wincapaw heirs. They were poor 
people, and they were glad to have the sum I 
paid them. Only one is left — old Esther, 
almost ninety, and blind, and the money sup- 
ports her.’’ 

He put the paper back into his wallet. 

**You have seen the land, and now you 
have seen what my rights 
are in it. And I’m telling 
you frankly that most 
lumbermen would say I’ve 
been paying out  fool’s 
money all these years. I 
have gone to a few men 
with my scheme, and they 
have turned me down. So, 
you see, it’s a sort of a des- 
perate appeal I’m making 
to you; but you area young 
man with fresh ideas, and 
I’m hoping that you can 
see a prospect where the old 
fellows have been blind. 

‘*Tn the past years I have 
tramped every square foot 
of the Gore, back and forth. 
I have counted every tree 
on it. You know how the 
‘practical’ fellows clean a 


"Ribie the names signed, Mr. Hale, 


at the top of the ridge and 
twitch down-hill, with 
horses, to the yards and the 
landings. Well, when Misery 
Gore is operated, the system 
will have to be applied 
wrong end to. You’ve got 
to begin at the bottom and 
twitch to the top of the 
slope, haul across the table- 
land, and drop into this val- 
ley. Now that’s about as 
far as anybody has ever let 
me get with my statement 
of plans !’’ 

‘“*T know that the man 
who uses his head before he 
begins to use his muscle is 
the big winner in the end, 
Mr. Leadbetter, ’’ said Hale. 

‘*My idea is to whip-lash 
a road on that slope, back 
and forth, back and forth, 
from the east to the west 
limits of the tract. It will 
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above me in character that I am ashamed to 
preach to them. So in all my sermons I try 
to let them preach to me.’’ 

When that parson died, the whole village 
mourned him. At Harvard he was the hand- 
somest and most popular man in his class. 
And he gave his life to a little village. He 
learned for himself that true success is in doing 
the work at hand with sympathy, cheerfulness, 
and faith, and he taught it to others. He was 
a minister in the making to the end. 





sell such a machine as that to any lumberman 
up here who is sensible. ’’ 

‘**It will be easy enough to sell it after some 
fool like myself has tried it and made a success 
of it,’’ Leadbetter replied. 

He leaped up and began to stride to and fro. 

‘*It has got to be tried before it will be 
taken up. If I can begin operations here this 
season, Stacy will put that log-hauler in on 
Misery for a percentage on our cut, to be paid 
after our logs are sold. It will cost a few 
hundred dollars to pack it in here piecemeal on 
jumpers—and it’s ours for the winter! You 
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CROUCHED OVER THE LITTLE CAMP-FIRE, FIGURING ESTIMATES. 


that. | climb the hill by less than a ten-per-cent. grade. |see Stacy’s object, of course. A percentage 


‘*Something Cheerful.” 





N the first year of 
my ministry I 
caught a hint that 
taught me to give a 
cheerful and hopeful 


It came from old 
Mrs. Grant; she had 
been bedridden with 
rheumatism for 
twelve years when I 
made my first pastoral call on her. As a child, 
fifty years before, she had worked in a spin- 
ning-room in the old country beside the boy, 
David Livingstone. As she lay helpless, I 
noticed beside her one or two story-books and | 
several newspapers. 

‘*‘What do you tind to read, Mrs. Grant?’’ | 
1 asked her. 

‘‘Oh,’’ she answered, eager to impress the | 
young parson, ‘‘I read the Bible, and sermons, | 
and such like. ’”’ 

‘**Yes,’’ said I, glancing at the books and | 
papers, ‘‘but if I were you, I should read a} 
story or @ newspaper once in a while. ’’ 








| Fifteen miles, or more, of it, and all blazed | that will yield him ten dollars a day will 


and laid out. It will surprise you when you | satisfy him, for he’s looking to the future. 


cruise the tract to see how little clearing will 
have to be done to let that road through. 
That’s the advantage of virgin territory where 
there is no slash, and where the beech and ash 
haven’t got a foothold. ’’ 

‘*A fifteen-mile haul means a pretty stiff 
outlay for horse outfit,’’ Hale suggested. 

‘‘Now you’ve put your finger on the 
trouble!’’ cried Leadbetter. ‘‘Old John P. 
Batterson himself hasn’t horses enough to 
turn that trick. But right here, Mr. Hale, is 
where another fool comes in! I’m one fool. 
There’s another. He is a blacksmith friend 
of mine. He has worked nights after his day 
at the forge was done; he has gone ragged and 
hungry to get money to put into the thing. 
And now that it’s done, those practical fellows 
look at it and laugh. Well, it is comical to 
look at! I have laughed at its looks myself. 
lt isn’t a fancy machine. But we have tested 





I said I’d get those logs to the landing for a 
quarter of the expense that there’d be with 
horses. Why, we’d spend only what hay and 
oats would cost for horses—to say nothing of 
what we’d save on the teamsters! 

‘“*By this time you understand what I’m 
driving at.’’ He held out his hands, palms 
open. ‘‘I haven’t a cent, Mr. Hale. I don’t 


| know whether you have any money or not. 


But I’m putting this thing up to you. Your 
uncle, as I understand it, takes an interest in 
your success. Will he back you with ready 
cash? It won’t take much. We’ll need 
provisions, rigging and tools. I can find men 
in these woods who will work hard and take 
their pay when the logs aredown. There are 
plenty of them who want to be out from under 
the hard fist of John Batterson. Your uncle 


| is a stockholder in the Telos Company. This 


it, and it will do the work. _ It will haul 30,000 | 


feet of logs at a trip on a five-sled train. 


There isn’t another like it in the world. It is | 


operation isn’t going to hurt that concern. 
There’s room for any honest man to earn a 


| living in these woods. ’’ 


Hale was not prepared to answer. To 


|@ cross between a locomotive and a steam-| switch from employment as a Telos Company 


roller. It lays down its own track as it goes | forester to a partnership with ‘‘Hard-Luck”’ 
along. Two men, working our tops and slash | Leadbetter seemed rather a doubtful step. 


into fuel, will feed it. We can do two round 


**T’ll be honest with you,’’ said Leadbetter. 








ring-bolt of a square deal. He ruined me 
years ago by using might instead of right, and 
holding up my drive in waters that are as 
much mine as his. There isn’t much law up 
here after it’s been filtered through all the trees 
between Misery Gore and the state - house! 
But John P. Batterson would think twice 
before he tried his tricks on the nephew of a 
T. C. stockholder. And if he tried the tricks, 
your uncle, I’l] warrant, has the ear of the 
judges as well as Batterson. ’’ 

‘*My uncle is a man of some influence in 
state matters,’’ Hale acknowledged. 

‘Well, I’ve said it. I’ve told you my story. 
I’ve been honest with you. There is more to 
tell you later, in regard to the drive and the 
market, but I’ve said enough now. I don’t 
expect any answer until you’ve thought it all 
over. I’m only going to ask you to be patient 
here a day or so, and cruise this township 
with me.”’ 

In the afternoon Leadbetter took the young 
man up and down the stream. He pointed 
out its defects and dangers, from the point of 
view of the river-driver. 

‘*T built sluices here and there,’’ he said, 
when they paused on a ledge that overlooked 
a boiling caldron of white water. ‘‘I had 
dams above to control the water as best I 
could. But when I turned on the water and 
started the logs down, the pitch was too steep. 
The sluices overflowed and the logs jumped 
the sides. ’’ 

‘*T must say the stream seems to be as much 
of an untamed bronco as ever, Mr. Leadbet- 
ter,’’ said Hale. ‘‘How can you expect any- 
thing different when you try to drive it again?’’ 

**Once more you put your 
finger on the trouble!’’ cried 
Leadbetter, who plainly rel- 
ished the question. ‘‘ Lining 
bees and fishing for foxes 
with a mud-turtle are jobs 
that give a man plenty of 
time for meditation. Mr. 
Hale, I’ve thought out a 
scheme for flumes and 
sluices that will make the 
White Horse as meek and 
mild.as the old dobbin that 
tugged our duffel up here. 
I built those other sluices 
the way every one else had 
always built them. If 
Providence helps me again, 
through you or somebody 
else, I’ll use logs and make 
the sides of the sluices of 
open cribwork. See? The 
overflow of water will gush 
out through the sides in- 
stead of over the top. The 
logs will stay in the runway. 
I’ll show you my drawings 
and models later.’’ 

The solution was so 
simple that Hale laughed, 
even while he complimented 
the old man on the idea. 

When Richard Hale went 
to sleep that night, ambition 
struggled furiously with 
prudence in his mind. The 
struggle continued all the 
next day, while he followed 
Leadbetter over the mag- 
nificently wooded slopes of 
Misery. He saw the plan 
of the road that was to 
‘*whip-lash’’ up the hill- 
side. Nature, with her ter- 
races, had been beforehand 
in meeting the plans of man 
half-way. Such a road 
would traverse the tract so 
thoroughly from side to side and from end to 
end that all parts would be accessible. With 
a forester’s perception, Hale saw even more 
possibilities in the tract than Leadbetter had 
seen. It would be easy to work it on scientific 
principles, to choose trees with strict regard 
to thinning, and to future growth and reseed- 
ing. It was a tract where skilful forestry 
would provide an abundant supply for cutting 
every year for an indefinite time. 

Enthusiasm took possession of him. 

The next morning he said, ‘‘Mr. Leadbetter, 
exactly what is your proposal to me?’’ 

‘*Equal partnership. For my part, I’ll turn 
in my stumpage contract, which represents 
the hard work and self-denial of years, I’ll 
turn in my plans for work, and last of all, I’11 
work! You’ll get the money for the outfit 
and the preliminary work. We’ll sit down 
tcgether and figure the thing out just as 
economically as we know how—and I do know 
how to get the most out of a dollar; I have 
had experience enough. You’ll get your uncle 
interested enough to see that we have fair 
play on these waters. We’ll pay back the 
money out of the first sums we get for our 
logs, and I’ll share the interest charges with 
you. Then we’ll divide profits, share and 
share alike. ’’ 

‘*But about the money that you have paid 


‘““To be sure, my dear,’’ she replied. ‘‘I| trips a day with it, from the bottom of the |‘‘I don’t want you to think I’m picking up | for control of the stumpage contract?’’ asked 


do read something cheerful sometimes. ’’ 

No minister can grow unless he goes often 
into his study, reads and thinks and prays; 
for there are tragedies in these days, tragedies 


slope. As we work nearer the top in our 


of fifty horses at a quarter the expense. ’’ 


the first young man who comes along and | 
cutting, it will do better. It will do the work | offering to take him into partnership. 


more than the money. I need the influence 


I need | 


Hale. 
“That has been my own tussle, and we’!l 
let it remain that. This year, if we operate, 


‘*] should think it would be easy enough to| that will bring John Batterson up to the| the stumpage charges will come out of our 


~~ 
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common receipts. We’ll give poor old Esther 
a fair share. She’ll take what I think is 
right, and be glad to get it. I'll be honest 
with her.’’ 

‘*T think you are decidedly too liberal with 
me, Mr. Leadbetter,’’ protested Hale. 

‘*I’m only giving you the benefit of what 
I’ve done in the past for what you can do 
in the future. It’s a fair exchange, and I’d 
like to get rid of that nickname of mine before 
I die!”’ 

Hale took that day for himself. He went 
out alone, and cruised Misery Gore. He 
studied the trees, made his notes, and framed 
the case that he proposed to lay before his 
uncle. For he had decided. When he came to 
camp at night, he told Leadbetter his decision, 
and shook hands with him over the partnership. 
The two spent the evening crouched over the 
little camp-fire, figuring estimates by the scant 
light. 

Early the next day, with Leadbetter as his 
guide, Hale set forth on his return to Spectacle 
dam. : 

They made long stages, for Hale had become 
hardened to the fatigues of the forest trail, 
and his new partner was still a youth in point 
of endurance. 

On the third day, when the sparkle of lake 
waters through the trees showed them that 
they were near the capital of ‘‘Hammer- 
head’s’’ principality, they took leave of each 
other. 

‘I’ve grub enough to get me back to my 
own diggings,’’ said Leadbetter. ‘‘I’ll take 
no chances on going down into Batterson’s 
hole, there. I’m in too happy a state of mind 
just now, Mr. Hale. I don’t want the sight 
of him to spoil my happiness, for I’m hoping 
—hoping that you’ll get what you’re going 
for.’”’ 

Hale watched him as he trudged away 
among the trees, leading his old horse; the 
sight brought a lump to his throat. The 
tragedy of a ruined life was expressed as much 
in the stoop of the man’s shoulders as in the 
lines of his sad face. 

He had that picture in his mind when he 
met John Batterson a little later in the yard 
of the boarding-house. With Leadbetter’s 
ease in mind, along with his own grudge, the 
young man returned the ‘‘boss’s’’ stare with 
an expression that was hardly amiable. 

‘*Well?’’? demanded Batterson, after Hale 
had glared at him for some mo- 
ments. 





tyrant; he was delighted to hear Batterson|him. The older man leaned back in his arm- 


warming to his subject. 


|chair. After he had heard the gist of his 


His old friend Doe tiptoed out from the | nephew’s errand, blurted out in the first impet- 


kitchen ; his cook’s apron was tucked up, his 
nose was white with flour. 

**Ain’t he just a plum, complete orator on 
the failings of mankind in general when he 
gets started?’”’ Doe said, as he jerked his | 
thumb in the direction of the raging boss. 
‘*And if you need any further proof of how 
they ran off and left you, call on me. They 
told me all about it when they got back yes- 
terday.’? 

‘*Put up two days’ grub for me, will you, 
Doe? I’m going down-river.’’ 

*“*T don’t blame you,”’ said Doe. 
7em up to the big folks.’’ 

Doe could imagine only one cause for Hale’s 
sudden departure. 

He trotted on his errand, and brought the | 


‘*Show 


food before Hale had packed his duffel-bags. | | (Or ers the water boy, and an over- | 


Doe had stored the new canoe carefully in the 
cook’s lean-to, and he helped Hale to carry it 
and his other property to the river. AJl the 
time he kept advising Hale in an undertone 
to hand in a particularly red-hot report at 
headquarters. He kept his voice low out of | 
fear of Batterson, who was tramping about 
the yard, eying these preparations with angry 
suspicion. 

Hale had most of the afternoon before him 
for his trip down the river. 


| 





uous words, he ran his fingers through his 
hair. Its ruffied state emphasized his air of 
astonishment. 

When Hale had finished, he rose and started 





for the door. He had decided to try one of 


Leadbetter’s methods that had worked well in 
his own case. 

“I’m going to let you think the thing over, 
uncle. I’ve given you all the facts, and have 
stated them just as straight as I know how. 
I realize that you need a little time on it, even 
if you intend to say no.’’ 

His uncle did not call him back. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Bu, hand 








charge of blasting powder were the 
causes of the trouble. Incidentally, they 
cured ‘‘Blow-Hard’’ Basset of bragging. 

On the platform at the brink of the quarry, 
Basset was loading a big ‘‘bucket’’ of rock on 
a flat car of the little railroad that ran down 
to the wharf. 


The giant derrick-crane had | 





just hoisted the rock from the pit sixty feet | 
below, and the heavy boom was swinging out | 
again to lower away for another load. On the | 


He bade a cheery | opposite brink, Giovanni, with a pail of water 


good-by to Doe, thrust his paddle into the in each hand, was taking a short cut along an 
water, and went bowling down the swift cur- | abandoned path that led down a steep bank to 
rent. With the current to help him, he made | the hot, thirsty laborers below. 

‘‘Hey, you young dago!’’ bawled Basset. | without a murmur of complaint for the engi- 
‘*T thought I told ye it ain’t safe out there! | neer to start lowering once more. 


camp that night, late in the evening, at Skull- | 
tree ‘‘put-in.’’ He slept under the edge of | 
his canoe. 

At daybreak he was stirring. He dragged 
his canoe far into the bushes and hid it, after 
the fashion of river voyagers in those parts. 
The duffel that he could not tote he stored 
carefully under the upturned craft. When he 
set out on his tramp across the carry to the 
lake and the steamboat wharf, his emotions 
were somewhat more mixed than when he had 
crossed earlier in the month. 

As he marched on, his errand to his uncle 
seemed harder than when he parted from 
Leadbetter. After a futile beginning in his 
chosen profession, he was returning to his uncle 
with a story of failure, coupled with a proposal 
to abandon his work and enter upon a new 
business. He wondered how such a quick 
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‘*Change that to bad, Mr. Batter- 
son. ‘Bad’ fits the whole busi- 
ness. ’” 

‘*Don’t know but you’re right! 
Lagging back on two of our best 
timber-cruisers when time is money 
with ’em—interfering in their 
work with a lot of forestry non- 
sense that some fool wrote down 
in a book for you!’’ 

‘*We will not discuss the matter, 
Mr. Batterson. I know enough 
about you now to understand that 
it will be only a waste of time. I 
have my own plans from this time 
on.’? 

Something in the young man’s 
tone and air either pricked Batter- 
son’s curiosity or stirred his appre- 
hension. He followed Hale toward 
the boarding-house. 

‘*You want to be mighty careful 
what kind of stories you send in 
to the company from here, young 
fellow, even if your uncle does 
happen to be a stockholder. ’’ 

‘‘Are you afraid I’ll report that 
you started me out with two men 
who were told to run my legs off 
and then desert me?’’ said Hale, 
walking on and speaking over his 
shoulder. 

‘*Desert you? Why, you ran 
away from my men—and they 
wasted two days hunting for you! 
There’s the word of two good 
men against yours.’’ 

Hale pulled from his waistcoat 
pocket the note that he had found 
on the morning the explorers had 
left him. He flipped it under 
Batterson’s nose and returned it to his pocket. 

“IT have their signatures to a note telling 
me to go my own way and keep out from 
under their feet. ’’ 

‘* They — they — wrote that!’’ Batterson 
fairly shouted, and his face showed astonish- 
ment and rage. 

By this time the two were close to the porch 
of the boarding-house. Dumphy and Corrison 
sat there, watching with sardonic grins the 
young man’s approach. 

‘I got your little message when I woke,’’ 
Hale said. ‘I thank you for it in person, 
Seeing that you did not leave me any ad- 
dress, ?? 

‘He lies. You two are fools, all right, 
but you didn’t go and leave any writing for 
him to prove it by!’? bellowed Batterson, red 
with anger. 

But the expression on their faces convicted 
them. The boss knew that their dull malice 
had overreached itself. Hale walked into the 
house and left them to the fury of the enraged 








THE BACK OF HIS SHIRT. 


change of plan would appear to the man who 
had placed him in a responsible position. For 
he not only wished to leave the employment 
of the Telos Company, but he intended to set 
up a business in opposition to it. And with 
whom? With a man of hopes and dreams 
whom the satirists of the woods had nick- 
named ‘‘Hard-Luck’’ Leadbetter. 

As he drew farther away from Leadbetter 
and his rosy plans, and came nearer to the 
cold, practical business world outside the 
woods, he felt rather discouraged at the pros- 
pect. 


Hale reached the city in the evening, and 
spent the night at a hotel. The next morning 
he made himself as presentable as he could in 


his woods clothes, and went down to his uncle’s | 


office. The inquisitive glances that the clerks 
gave him did not help to put him at his ease. 
His uncle met. him with a look of aston- 
ishment that he did not try to hide. Hale 
plunged into his subject with such energy 
that his uncle did not attempt to interrupt 





BASSET CAUGHT THE BOY BY HIS SUSPENDERS AND 


| 





Get back with ye!’’ 

Giovanni stuck out his tongue and grinned, 
showing two even rows of white teeth. 

Then came the blast, a tremendous explosion, 


directly beneath the boy, and with it a shower | that cable!’’ he shouted. 


| the pit. 
| would be killed. 


| bone. 


| 


| 








his hand, severely burned the palm before he 
could recover his grip. When he finally checked 
himself and came to a stop, he was grasping 
the rope not more than six inches from the 
end. There he clung, although it was like 
gripping a red-hot iron. 

Large beads of sweat rolled from his fore- 
head. The veins stood out on his temples, the 
knotted muscles of his arms and shoulders were 
raised as if they were going to burst the skin. 

He was still forty feet above the bottom of 
If he let go, both he and the boy 
He must hang on, although 
the rope burned his palm and fingers to the 
He suffered terribly, but he waited 


Again came the shout from the pit, ‘‘ Lower 


| away, there!’’ But still Basset and his burden 


hung motionless. 
The foreman came running up. ‘Lower 
‘* What are you 


of brush and splinters, rock and dust, hurled | about?’’ 


high above the rim of the quarry. 
the same instant came the sound of rushing, 
tumbling stones and gravel. The men had 
used too much dynamite. 

When the smoke cleared away, Basset saw 
Giovanni hanging from the edge of the cliff, 
and clutching frantically to get a better hold. 
The shelf on which the boy had stood a moment 
before had pitched downward, and Giovanni, 
dropping both pails, had barely had time to 
throw himself round and make a desperate 
clutch at a crevice in the face of 
the cliff. 

Basset gazed in horror across the 
pit. His faded blue sweater dis- 
played his powerful chest and the 
knotty muscles of his arms and 
shoulders. He was the strongest 
man at Red Hill Quarry, but he 
had come rightly by the name of 
‘*Blow - Hard.’’ He was always 
boasting of his marvelous feats, 
and making a show of his mighty 
muscles, and his conceit had invited 
many gibes. 


could not hang on for many sec- 
onds. 
The big quarryman still held 


the derrick-cable. As the boom | 


tightened in Basset’s 


the platform and plunged off. 

The line swooped out and down- 
ward, and the momentum carried | 
Basset across to the other side of 
the pit, where he struck the face 
of the cliff two feet from Giovanni. 
In one powerful hand Basset 
caught the boy by his suspenders 
and the back of his shirt, and then, 
as the cable started back in its long, 
pendulum-like swing over the pit, 
he held Giovanni, dangling and 
screaming with fright. 

The cable neared the platform; 
when it was ten feet away, it 
stopped and slowly swung toward the opposite 
side of the quarry. The men in the pit gazed 
upward, speechless, as Basset and his burden 
swayed back and forth sixty feet above the 
rocky bottom. Three times,—four times,— 
five times,—each time with a shorter swing, 


the cable moved across the pit. Giovanni | 


clutched desperately at Basset’s legs. 

Then some one in the crowd below found 
his voice. 

‘*Lower away, there!’’ came the shout. 
‘*Lower away!’’ The man at the hoisting- 
engine roused himself, released the brake from 
the drum on which the cable was wound, and 
let the line run. Basset, clinging to the boy’s 
clothes with his iron grip, began to drop rap- 
idly. 

There were cries of ‘‘Slow up there!’’ and 
‘*Not so fast!’? The man at the engine threw 
on the brake again, and Basset was brought 
up with a jerk. 

The sudden stop was too much even for his 
unusual strength; the rope, slipping through 


Almost at | 





Basset took in Giovanni’s danger | shouted. 
at a glance; he saw that the boy | and won’t work!’’ 


swung out above the pit, the rope | of the water before. 
hand. He | was too late; that he could not hold on long 
shifted his hold on it to a point | enough to reach the place. 
several feet from the lower end; | weakening; his hand slipped down two inches 
then he ran forward to the end of | nearer the end of the rope. 


| 
| 





Basset still hung motionless. 

Each second seemed an eternity. Each second 
he thought that at the next he would have to let 
go. If the boy would only cling to his legs, 
Basset could hold the rope with both hands. 
But when he slightly relaxed his grip on the 
boy’s clothes to see what would happen, Gio- 
vanni screamed in terror, and would have fallen 
if Basset had not at once tightened his hold. 

Meanwhile, the foreman had reached the 
hoister. The cable had slipped off the drum 
when the engine had stopped, and had caught 
in the gearing. 

A little stream of blood trickled down Bas- 
set’s wrist to his elbow, and then to his shoul- 
der. The rope seemed to burn deeper and 
deeper into his hand. 

‘*For pity’s sake, let us down!’’ he shouted, 
at last. 

Directly beneath him, some of the men were 
making a pile of the brush that was used as a 
cover for blasts. He understood why they 
were doing it, and he knew he could not hold 
on until they had finished the pile. 

‘*Hang on a little longer!’’ the foreman 
‘*The cable’s caught in the gearing 


‘*Swing the boom round over the old pit!’’ 
Basset cried, huskily. 
The foreman threw over the lever, and the 


the rope by which he had guided | boom began to swing round toward the worked- 
the bucket. One end of it was| | out part of the quarry where there was a deep 
looped over a hook at the end of | | pit full of muddy water. 


Basset wondered why he had not thought 
He feared that now it 


His grip was 


Slowly the big boom swung; could they not 
| make it swing faster? 

Again Basset’s hand slipped. The pain 
tortured him; he felt as if a fire was burning 
his arm. But not once did it occur to Basset 
that he might let go the boy and save himself. 
Once more his hand slipped until there was 
barely an inch of rope to spare. 

And then, as he looked down again, he saw 
the water directly beneath him. There would 
be a drop of about fifty feet. 

‘*Now, you little dago, let go and drop,’’ he 
said to Giovanni. 

But the boy was now convulsively gripping 
Basset’s legs. 

‘*Are ye ready?’’ 

There was no answer; Giovanni was fright- 
ened out of his wits. 

‘* Well, then, it’s both of us together. 

And Basset let go the rope. 

Together they shot downward, struck the 
pool feet first with a mighty splash, and dis- 
appeared from sight beneath the surface. 

A minute afterward both of them, loudly 
sputtering, were pulled out. Giovanni had 
not received so much as a scratch. 

Basset’s hand was in bad shape. The skin- 
and much of the flesh were torn from palm 
and fingers. The foreman bathed the wound 
as well as he could, and sent a hurry call for 
the doctor. 

‘*There’s no doubt about your strength, man, 
nor your grit, either,’’ said the foreman. ‘‘I 
never saw anything like it.’’ 

Now, indeed, ‘‘Blow-Hard’’ Basset had 
something to boast of; but, strange though it 
may seem, he never could be brought to talk 
about his biggest feat. 


Now!”’ 
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** SPRING.” 
FROM THE PAINTING BY ALMA-TADEMA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


pet expect too much; the reformers of 
to-day are often the ‘‘bosses’’ of to-morrow. 
HE trouble with the average city boy is 
that he never had a colt to break or a calf 
to feed. 


F course the income tax is coming; but it 
is doubtful whether Congress will ever go 

as far in hunting down the dollars as the 
British government goes. Before Parliament 
there is now pending a bill that, if passed, 
will exempt the Easter offerings in churches 
from the all-embracing tax. 

HE Chinese celebrated the first anniversary 

of their republic by suspending important 
business and taking a holiday. There were 
special editions of the newspapers, and a 
display of flags by day and of lanterns at night, 
but there were no firecrackers. Thus again 
appears the wisdom of the East. 

CCORDING to a French metallurgist, 

about twenty-eight and a half tons of dia- 
monds have been dug from the earth since men 
began to prize diamonds. They are worth 
about $36,000,000 a ton. The commoner ‘‘black 
diamonds’’ have not yet reached that figure, 
but the dealers seem hopeful. 


HEN that has laid 660 eggs in three years 
has a right to have her name in the news- 
papers. That is the remarkable record of 
‘*Cornell Supreme,’’ the prize hen of the 
poultry department at Cornell University. 
Poultry men say that no hen ever did so well 
before. The eggs weighed eighty-six pounds— 
almost twenty-six times as much as the hen. 
M°FE than 150,000,000 parcel-post packages 
were mailed during the first three months 
of the service. Not, however, until the Post- 
Office Department compares this figure with 
the number of packages of fourth-class matter 
mailed in the first three months of 1912, shall 
we know what effect the new system has had 
on the business of the post-office, for the parcel- 
post has taken the place of the former fourth- 
class. 


T is hard for any one who has not seen a large 
ocean steamship to realize the great size of 


the vessels built to-day. The Vaterland, of the | 


Hamburg-American line, which was launched 
on April 3d, is 950 feet long and 100 feet wide. 
If a boy should stake off a plot in the pasture 
as big as that, he would see that there would 
be room in it for his house, the barn, his 
neighbors’ houses on both sides of him, and 
their barns as well—even after allowing for the 
tapering ends of the boat. The Vaterland is 
to be equipped with search-lights that will 
throw a beam of light for seven miles, and 
there will be life-boats enough to carry every 
one on board. The hull is double. 


HAT sight is so touching as a lost dog in 

the city! A lost child telling his tale 
between sobs to a friendly policeman is 
pathetic, but we know that the policeman will 
take him to headquarters, where some one will 
buy him candy and amuse him till his parents 
call. Not so with the dog; he cannot teil his 
name, or his street and number. All he can 


do is to search frantically with his sensitive 
nose for the familiar scent, and to thread his 
anxious way through the crowds. When at last 
he sees that he has failed, he raises his face to 
the skies and pours out his grief and terror in 


| the long-drawn cry that has more of mourning 
|in it than any other sound on earth. Would 
| that he were as sure of a guide and a refuge 
| as the lost child is! 


| ® © 


| THE TOP OF THE YEAR. 


EXT to writing about June, the hardest 
| thing in the world is to write adequately 
| about May. Perhaps that is why nearly 
| every one, at least in our Northern territory, 
| has tried his hand at it. If you have the 
| slightest feeling for Nature,—and fortunately 
|not all the artificialities of civilization have 
been able to kill it in most of us,—the desire 
to tell aloud your joy in the spring is irresist- 
ible. That is why the ‘‘spring poet’’ is some- 
thing more than a figment of the comic papers. 

Each of the other seasons requires some 
defense. Many and eloquent words have been 
set on paper to show that autumn is not melan- 
choly, that winter is not cruel, that summer is 
not oppressive. But it is not necessary to prove 
anything about spring; the delightfulness of 
it is apparent. 

And just as spring forms the summit of the 
seasons, so May is the pinnacle of the spring. 
It is as if, at the waning of winter, Nature 
had begun a series of experiments. In her 
laboratory she begins rather timidly with 
crocuses, and then sets her March crucible 
a-bubbling for the great experiment. Through 
April she hovers on the edge of accomplish- 
ment; but in May she suddenly achieves it; 
and achieving, exults. 

This spirit of rejoicing finds voice in all the 
tiniest details that mark the pervasive mood 
of the season. Browning has observed this: 
And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 

Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 

Leans to the field, and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s 

cneveme wise thrush; he sings each song twice 
over, 


Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 


That ‘‘fine careless rapture’’ is the sum of 
the whole matter. Other months may inspire 
in human hearts more profound emotions, 
deeper philosophic reflections. May is, per- 
haps, not subtle; but for everything that has 
life it expresses in final terms and visible sym- 
bols the spirit of joy. 


® & 


A RAILWAY PROBLEM. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission will 
soon begin the task of finding out the cost 
and the value of all the property that is 

| owned or used by railways engaged in interstate 
| commerce. Although bitter controversy arose 
seven years ago, when Senator La Follette 
first proposed that the valuation be made, there 
was little opposition when, in the closing days 
of the recent session, Congress passed the act 
that authorized the investigation. 

The object of the law, as set forth by its 
framers, is to help the government to deter- 
mine what freight and passenger rates will 
yield a fair return on the capital actually in- 
vested in the railways. Senator La Follette 
predicted that it would be a wholesome thing 
for all concerned to have light thrown on rail- 
way affairs. 

The task of the commission is a heavy 
one. Expert witnesses who appeared before 
the Congressional committee testified that the 
investigation would cost the government and 
the railways each $5,000,000 at least, and that 
it would last fully four years. Other persons 





The work is called a ‘‘physical valuation’ ; 
but it is more than that. The commission 
must indeed find out the physical values—the 
original cost of the right of way of each rail- 
way; the cost of building the road, its stations 
| and terminals; the first cost of equipment, the 
| depreciation, and the cost of replacing; and 
| the present value of each particular piece of 
| property that the company owns or uses. But 
las if that were not enough, it must also con- 
| sider the financial history of each company; 
| it must consider the increase or decrease in the 
‘amount of its securities, its gross and its net 
| earnings, the details of all expenditures, and 
the nature and extent of any help the govern- 
ment may have given, whether by grants of 
land or otherwise. 

Can all this be done with sufficient accuracy 
| to supply the government or the public with 
|results that will be of practical use? The 
friends of the law say that the plan is worth 
trying. Its opponents insist that it will mean 
only a waste of money and effort, for the 
value of the roads will change before the 
knowledge gained can be applied. They argue 
that the actual value of a railway, as of a 





believe that it will cost more and last longer. * 





factory or a store, depends not upon the first 
cost of the plant or the cost of reproducing 
it, but on the amount of capital on which it 
can yield a fair return when lawfully run 
under wise management. They say that much 
of the value is not physical at all, but is the 
result of human foresight and skill; that in 
many cases there is no relation between cost 
and past or present value; that capital cannot 
be adjusted to conform with a physical valua- 
tion and kept adjusted; and that the real 
owners of the railways, a constantly changing 
body of millions of investors, have rights that 
the government should not endanger by arbi- 
trarily fixing the amount of capital according 
to any theory of valuation. 


* © 


THE NEW ART. 


HOUSANDS of housewives, skilled and 
unskilled, know that the spending of the 
household funds is one of the most seri- 

ous problems they have to solve. The growing 


importance of that part of the housekeeper’s | 
business has made virtually a new art of one | 


that is as old as civilization. Recently, at a 
conference on home economics, speakers de- 
clared that sewing and cooking have ceased to 
be the difficult problems, and that in their place 
have come problems of wise buying, of adjust- 
ing standards of living to the income, and of 
awakening in the various members of the 
family a proper degree of thrift. 

Few economic changes in the last generation 
have been more striking than the decrease in 
the amount of sewing and cooking done in the 
house. Every grocery-store keeps a supply 
of prepared foods—canned meats and fruits 
and vegetables—that require little preparation, 
and that to a large extent have taken the place 
of the old-time cooked dishes. As for the 
sewing, the great mail-order stores send ready- 
made clothing to the most remote corners of 
the country. 

Are the housewife’s duties then lessened? 
Her hands are indeed left free, but her mind 
must grapple with far more complicated prob- 
lems than any that perplexed an earlier gen- 
eration. She must learn which of the so-called 
labor-saving devices really save labor, and are 
consequently worth buying; which foods are 
best fitted for the needs of her family; which 
clothes will prove most durable as well as most 
becoming; which of the many social and civic 
demands are part of her duty to herself and to 
her family. She must learn how much money 
she has a right to spend and permit the children 
to spend upon amusements—the things that 
‘‘everybody goes to’’ or ‘‘everybody has.’’ 
She must be able to go shopping, and to come 
home without the consciousness that she has 
bought things that she does not need. Itall takes 
careful study and observation and training. 

Moreover, the housewife has only begun her 
task when she has attained to some skill; for 
she must then impart it to her children. She 
must see that her work is a patriotic duty as 
well as a personal one—that by training her 
children she is laying in them foundations of 
honesty, judgment, and practical sense that 
will give the state valuable citizens. 

‘*Every dollar imperfectly spent,’’ a well- 
known financier once declared, ‘‘is a crime 
against posterity.’ Viewed in that light, the 
duty of becoming a wiser consumer is one of 
the largest duties in a woman’s life. 
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A TUNNEL UNDER THE CHANNEL. 


N a recent editorial article, The Companion 
commented on two great engineering plans 
for New York City—the vast extension of 

the subway system and a suspension-bridge 
over the North or Hudson River. Europe, as 
well as America, has its great plans; the 
greatest of which is undoubtedly the one for 
a tunnel under the English Channel, to connect 
England and France. 

The idea is not new. 
in the early part of the last century. Nothing 
was done, however, until 1875, when Great 
Britain and France agreed to build such a 
tunnel, and work actually began on the French 
side; but British army men became alarmed, 
and persuaded their government not to permit 
the work to proceed. ‘ 

Several times the project has been revived, 
but until recently the military authorities have 
always opposed it on the ground that in time 
of war a tunnel would give the enemy a chance 
to invade England. They believed that with- 
out a tunnel invasion would be almost impossi- 
ble so long as England maintains its supremacy 
on the sea. 

On the other hand, the plan has had influ- 
ential supporters. The late Sir Edward 


It was first suggested | 


| Watkin, who was a strong advocate of the 
| tunnel, formed a company that excavated a 

shaft and driftway, and that was prepared to 
| begin actual work on the tunnel as soon as it 
| could get the needed permission. 

The latest advocate of the tunnel is Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, who has written a strong 
article in one of the English magazines to 
prove that the work would promote peace and 
security, and that it would not be a source of 
danger at all. He declares that the reserve 
supply of food in the British Isles is so small 
that if a hostile fleet should succeed in cutting 
off the approach by sea, it could soon starve 
the country into submission. He suggests 
that the present friendly relations between 
France and Great Britain make this a good 
time to take up the project in earnest. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has an able ally 
in the veteran Maj. Gen. Sir Reginald Talbot, 
who has written a letter to the London Times, 
urging that the danger of England lies in not 
having the access to the Continent and to food 
supplies that the tunnel would afford. 

The tunnel would be twenty-three miles 
long, and throughout the distance would run 
through chalk, which forms the bed of the 
Channel. It is estimated that with modern 
machinery, not more than three years would 
be required to build the tube between the two 
countries, and that the cost would not exceed 
twenty-five or thirty million dollars. 
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MR. MORGAN’S SPEECH. 


HE late J. Pierpont Morgan was singu- 
T larly averse to making public speeches, 

and could seldom be prevailed upon to 
break his rule of silence; but on the occasion of 
his last visit to Boston, —the scene of his school- 
days and a city of which he was always fond, 
—he did break the rule. With his host, Bishop 
Lawrence, he attended a little dinner at a 
club, and after being assured that what he 
might say would be ‘‘under the rose,’’ he 
consented to speak briefly. 

He talked first of his school-days and the 
debt of gratitude that he owed to his early 
teachers; then passing to the visit that his 
father paid him when he was graduated, he 
told how joyfully he had gone with his father 
to New York to begin his business life. 

It was that anxious period just preceding 
the Civil War, and the elder Morgan was a 
stanch supporter of the government. When 
the time came. to leave his son, he felt called 
upon, as fathers usually do, to advise him 
how to bear himself in order to win an honor- 
able success. 

** Always be true to your country, ’’ he said. 
‘*Next to loyalty to God, make that your 
supreme endeavor. Be faithful to the govern- 
ment, and in all your transactions see to it 
that it suffers no detriment at your hands.’’ 

‘**Those were his parting words,’’ said Mr. 
Morgan, ‘‘and I am proud to say that I have 
never forgotten them, and that in all my 
dealings it has been my chief endeavor to be 
faithful to that aim.’’ 

The speech was short and very simple, but 
to those who heard it, it was most impressive, 
less because of the words than because of the 
feeling that so evidently permeated them. 

No generation can accurately appraise itself 
or judge with absolute impartiality its most 
conspicuous men. Mr. Morgan must await 
the verdict of posterity. He had harsh critics 
and warm friends, and was both attacked and 
defended with uncommon zeal; but those who 
have most closely studied his relations with 
the government and with other great business 
leaders in times of panic—who know his 
services to art and education and charity and 
religion in the United States—are agreed that 
in his simple speech in Boston Mr. Morgan 
disclosed something of his real self; that under 
the brusque autocrat of high finance pushing 
relentlessly to his goal was something better 
than appeared on the surface: a man actuated 
by a genuine love of his country and a desire 


to serve it. 
ee & @ 


NATURE @& SCIENCE 


REAS BELOW SEA-LEVEL.—AIl the 
continents, with the possible exception of 
South America, contain areas of dry land that 
are below sea-level. According to the United 
| States Geological Survey, the lowest point in 
| North America is in Death Valley, California, 
| 276 feet below sea-level; but this is only a 
| slight depression compared to the basin of the 
| Dead Sea, in Palestine, where the lowest point 
|of dry land is 1,290 feet below sea-level. In 
| Africa, the lowest point is in the Desert of 
Sahara, about 150 feet below sea-level. Until 
recently it was thought that most of the desert 
was below the sea-level, but such is not the 
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case. The lowest point known in Europe is 
on the shores of the Caspian Sea; it is eighty- 
six feet below sea-level. In Australia, the 
lowest point is at Lake Torrens, about twenty- 
five feet below sea-level. 

& 


N INVINCIBLE SAVAGE.—The shy- 
ness of the pine-marten, or American sable, 
one of the most valuable of fur-bearing ani- 
mals, is in striking contrast with the boldness of 
some of its relatives. Martens are so plentiful 
in the Canadian wilderness that no amount of 
trapping has any vis- 
ible effect on their 
number. They show 
no special fear of man 
or his works; yet 
whenever civilization 
reaches out toward 
their haunts, they 
leave suddenly and forever. It seems strange 
that the marten has not discovered that, like 
the mink, the weasel, and other animals of its 
size and habits, it can live comfortably in 
the vicinity of man, and learn, like them, to 
avoid guns and traps. There are many parts 
of New England, New York State, and the 
region of the Alleghenies, where sables could 
travel for dozens of miles through wild woods, 
with hollow trees and rocky nooks in abun- 
dance, and where there would be few trappers 
or other enemies to disturb them. Partridges, 
rabbits, and squirrels, which form their prin- 
cipal food, are almost as plentiful as they were 
before the country was settled. Apparently 
the marten would not have to change its habits 
in order to thrive in those places. Yet none 
of the little animals remain on this side of the 
lonely Canadian forests. The same is true of 
the pekan or fisher. It seems impossible for 
the animals to flourish or multiply except in a 
primeval forest. e 


INEMATOGRAPHIC ADVERTISING. 

For some time the managers of English 
railways advertised the summer resorts on their 
lines by means of lectures with lantern slides. 
They now-use motion-picture films. The lec- 
turer for the London and South-Western Rail- 
way has recently taken cinematographic views 
of Hastings and other resorts on the south 
coast, and is showing them in the Midlands 
and in the north of England. Another rail- 
way, the Great Northern, has sent out a 
motion-picture apparatus and four thousand 
feet of film, showing a tour in the Highlands 
and islands of Scotland over the Great Northern 
Railway. The Great Western Railway Com- 
pany has recently taken motion pictures in 





Cornwall; the films will be shown at places of | 


amusement and elsewhere. 
& 


N EXPERIMENTAL FALL.—The ex- 
press elevators in the new Woolworth 
Building in New York City, the tallest office- 
building in the world, will travel 

1 } 676 feet every time they go from | 

' the bottom to the top of the shaft. 
According to the Scientific Amer- 
ican, Mr. F. T. Ellithorpe, who 
*# is responsible for the appliances 
that insure the safety of the 
~,| twenty-eight elevators in the new 





these safety appliances by drop-| 
‘| ping from the top of the building | 
‘| inan elevator from which the cable | 
ropes have been detached. At the 
bottom of each shaft, the walls are 





cushion.’’ The elevator, when it 
falls, acts like a_ loosely-fitting 
piston, and automatic valves regu- 
late the air-pressure in the shaft, so 
that the car cannot come to a 
violent stop. In the test, the car 
will drop 539 feet at a speed of 
about two miles a minute, and it 
is expected to come to a gradual stop in the 
remaining 137 feet. By means of gages, care- 
ful records will be made of the air-pressure at | 
various points in the enclosed part of the shaft. | 
These records should be of great value to 


engineers. 
&¢ > + ¢ 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


APANESE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Hostility to the Japanese, which was 
acute in California in 1907 when an attempt 
was made to exclude them from the public 
schools, is again evident. The state legislature 
has been considering a bill that forbids aliens 
not eligible to citizenship to own land in the 
state. Viscount Chinda, the Japanese ambas- 
sador in Washington, protested against the 








passage of the bill, and called the attention | 
of the State Department to the provision in | 


the treaty of 1911 that permits Japanese ‘‘to 


own or lease and occupy’”’ houses and business | 


buildings. President Wilson declined to inter- 
fere with the California Legislature, and on 
April 14th the Japanese cabinet reported to 
the Emperor that the President’s decision made 
it necessary to ask the United States Supreme 


‘ .+) building, will test the reliability of | 


enclosed to a height of 137 feet, | 
so that the air cannot readily | 
escape when it is under sudden | 
pressure, but must form an ‘‘air- | 


Court to decide that Japanese are eligible to 
citizenship here, and are therefore not excluded 
from holding land under the terms of the 
proposed law. ss 


DEMOCRATIC VICTORY. — At the 

first special Congressional election held 
since the Democrats came into power, the 
Thirteenth Massachusetts District was carried, 
on April 15th, by Mr. John J. Mitchell, Dem- 
ocrat, by 4,145 plurality, with a Republican 
and a Progressive opponent. Mr. John W. 
Weeks, Republican, who resigned the seat on 
March 4th, because of his promotion to the 
Senate, was elected in the same district last 
fall by 2,351 plurality, against Democratic and 
Progressive opposition. At the special elec- 
tion, the Democratic and Progressive vote was 
nearly the same as in November, but the 
Republican vote was only about half as large. 
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LFONSO’S GOOD FORTUNE.—On 
— 13th, an unsuccessful attempt was 
, made to kill Alfonso XIII 
of Spain. The King had 
attended the ceremony of 
swearing in the recruits, and 
was on his way back to the 
palace in Madrid. When in 
the Calle de Alcalé, a man 
who was later found to be 
an anarchist, seized the 
bridle of the King’s horse, 
and pointed a revolver at 
his breast. ‘The King forced 
the horse to rear by driving 
his spurs into its flanks. 
The assailant’s aim was 
spoiled, and he was over- 
powered before he could do 
any harm. When the King 
saw that the man was se- 
cured, he raised himself in 
per? =. 22. his stirrups, gave a military 
ALFONSO XII! salute, and shouted to the 
crowd that had gathered, ‘‘ Long live Spain!’’ 
The assailant was recently expelled from 
France as an anarchist. He went to Bar- 
celona, and a month ago got work as a car- 
penter in Madrid. This is the ninth attempt 
upon the life of the King. 
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HE BELGIAN STRIKE.—On April 14th, 

200,000 Belgian Socialist workmen stopped 
work as a protest against the inequity of the 
system of plural voting. Parliament has refused 
| to change the laws under which men with 
| property and education have from two to three 
votes, whereas the working men have only 
one vote. Thestrike was ordered at a Socialist 
congress in Brussels on Easter Sunday, March 
23d ; and the Socialist leaders then freely proph- 
esied that from three to four hundred thou- 
sand men would stop work, and would tie up 
industry so completely that the government 
would be compelled to yield to their demands. 
When the number of men who struck was 
100,000 less than the minimum figure set in 
advance, the government newspapers called 
the movement ‘‘a pitiable fiasco.’? On April 
16th, the government admitted that there were 
| 257,000 strikers, but the Socialists claimed 
| 400, 000. . 


HE NEW CHIEF RABBI.—Dr. Joseph 
H. Hertz of New York assumed the office 
of chief rabbi of the British Empire at a 
special service in the great synagogue in 
London on April 14th. 
| All the Jewish clergy in 











| the United Kingdom were 
present. Doctor Hertz 
preached a sermon, in 
which he discussed the 
present period as ‘‘the age 
of doubt and disillusion- 
ment.’’ The new chief 
rabbi, who was elected on 
February 17th, to sueceed 
the late Dr. Hermann 
Adler, was born in Hun- a 

gary in 1872. He was brought to this country 
by his parents when he was twelve years old, 
and was educated at the College of the City 
|of New York, Columbia University, and the 
| Jewish Theological Seminary. He became 
| rabbi of a synagogue in Syracuse, New York, 
| in 1894. From there he went to Johannesburg, 
| South Africa. He became rabbi of a syna- 
gogue in New York City in 1911, and was 
serving there when he was called to London. 
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ILITANT SUFFRAGETTES.—On 

April 3d, Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst was 
found guilty in London of inciting suffragettes 
to blow up the country house that Mr. David 
Lloyd-George, the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, expected to occupy. She admitted her 
guilt by saying, ‘‘I deliberately broke the law, 
not hysterically and not emotionally, but for 
a set purpose,’’ and she said that she would 
not obey the laws so long as women do not 
have the vote. She was sentenced to three 
| years’ penal servitude, and was taken to prison 
at once. She refused to eat, and was released 
on April 12th. It was the announced inten- 
tion of the authorities to put her back in 
prison when she regains her strength. 

















With this car the whole family 
will enjoy a far better vacation 


CHOOL days will soon be over for the summer. The 
boys and girls are already thinking up plans for their vaca- 
tion. Parents are wondering what will be the most enjoy- 
able and most beneficial outing for their children and 
themselves. 


There can be no vacation like that spent with an Overland 
motor car. Whether it is a long cross-country tour or just after- 
noon and evening driving about town, the Overland is the ideal 
pleasure vehicle. Every member of the family can enjoy and 
benefit by it. | 

You can laugh at the heat if you have an Overland. Even 
at the lowest speed you get the benefit of the breeze created by 
the movement of the car. A ride in the cool of the evening 
brings rest after a hard day and refreshes you for tomorrow. 

Besides, the Overland is an all-year-around car. It will give 
you just as much pleasure and satisfactory service next winter. 


An Overland car will give the boys the most pleasant and 
profitable vacation they ever had. A summer spent driving and 
caring for this big four-cylinder, thirty horse-power, five-passen- 
ger touring car is a fascinating occupation and a liberal education 
in mechanics and self-reliance. An investment of $985 in an 
Overland will bring a much more valuable return in pleasure, 
education and improved health. 


Here is our big Free Offer— 
especially for Boys 


We want to teach every boy how to run an automobile — 
FREE. Many of them will need the information this summer. 
Every one should be prepared. 

One of the best known experts in the industry has written a 
big, fascinating book for us — “How To Run An Automobile.” 
It is full of the most interesting reading matter and illustrations. 
Every part of the Overland is explained in simple, understand- 
able language and drawings. The book tells all you need to know 
to become an expert Overland driver. 
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The diagram reproduced above gives you an idea of how the big instruction 
book is gotten up. With the clearly written text matter and this diagram even the 
youngest boy knows at a glance how the Overland thermo-syphon system operates 
and keeps the motor cool. The whole book—100 pages—is full of just such inter- 
esting and important information. 

Every boy who sends his name and address will receive this big book and 
our handsomely illustrated catalogue, by return mail, free and postpaid. A post 
card willdo. Write today. 


Please address Dept. 35. 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio. 
$985 


F. O. B. Toledo 
Completely 
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B OF SPRING 





Marian WarnerWildman 


SAID, “If I were blind and might not see 
The roadside maples glow, like holy grails 
With red wine lit; the sodden hills and vales 
Turn green beneath the sun’s soft wizardry ; 
If I were deaf, so that there came to me 
No wistful chorus from the peopled swales, 
No note of all the rapture that prevails 
When bird songs blend at dawning—would 
there be, 
Were I indeed so bitterly bereft, 
Aught of the Spring’s heart-breaking sweet- 
ness left ?” 

Then, sudden, through my open window blew 
The breath of all the orchards blossoming, 
Of + ne grass, of soil new-turned. I knew, 

lif darkness, silence, it would yet be Spring. 
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RELIGION ATTRACTIVE. 


WO young men, who had come 
from very different homes and 
out of very different surround- 

ings, met in a city boarding-house. 

They became roommates and fast 

friends. One was an undisciplined 

boy, in no way vicious, but without 
definite principles or convictions. 

The other was a strong, earnest 

fellow who had been brought up 
in a small village, and had been an 

active worker in the home church. 

The two had no difficulty in finding which 
of them was the natural leader. They formed 
the same habits of life; they attended the 
same church; they gradually assumed definite 
responsibilities, and both developed into strong, 
useful manhood. 

Looking back over his life in those days, he 
who had been the undisciplined boy, said: 

‘“‘T cannot think of any greater blessing that 
could have befallen me than the friendship of 
this young man, who had so much in common 
with me, but who had, too, so much that I 
lacked. He did for me what no teacher or 
pastor or employer could have done, and he 
did it with perfect naturalness, and, indeed, 
unconsciously. ’’ 

‘‘What was the secret of his influence over 
you?’’ asked a friend. 

‘‘He made his religion so wholesomely 
attractive,’’ was the reply. 

Religion is sometimes made most unattractive 
by those who profess it. Men are even repelled 
from the church because some who call them- 
selves Christians are unworthy. 

Attractiveness is not the sole or even the 
chief virtue in religion, but we may be sure 
that people will not permanently choose to 
embrace it unless it has that grace. Blessed 
are those people who are not only good, but 
whose goodness is human enough and cheerful 
enough to attract others. 
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THE LETTER. 


‘¢] AM going to write Janet Murray 
| this minute, and tell her exactly 
what I think of her!” Kathleen’s 
eyes were bright with indignation, and 
her small chin expressed firm resolve. 

“A quarrel between you and Janet 
the Wonderful? Whew-w!” Jack whis- 
tled. “1 thought while the rose was 
red and violets blue, no knife could cut 
your love in two.” 

Kathleen turned her back upon him; 
in so doing she faced her mother’s eyes, 
and they were grave. 

“Janet has been a fine friend, dear. Be sure 
and tell her ali you think of her—not just what 
you happen to be thinking to-day.” 

“She knows that—or she ought to,” Kathleen 
answered, in a stifled voice, as she left the sitting- 
room. 

In her own room, she sat down at her desk and 
wrote; the pen flew over the paper, pouring out 
all her outraged feelings. Janet had forgotten 
her birthday! 

For Janet’s birthday, three months before, she 
had embroidered the loveliest shirt-waist; she had 
worked a whole month over it—and now Janet had 
not sent her so much as a word! The hurt grew 
as she wrote. She sealed the letter and at once 
ran out to the mail-box; she could not wait to 
have it reach Janet. 

It was the next morning that a letter came in 
Janet’s familiar writing. In spite of her anger, 
Kathleen opened it eagerly. 

“Dear,” it began, “I don’t know how to tell you. 
Mother has to go to the hospital Tuesday; there’s 
only one chance in ten —” 

The letter dropped from Kathleen’s hand, and 
she turned a white face to her mother. 

“© mother! Janet’s mother—and the letter I 
wrote! I must go to her at once—the very first 
train!” 

It took only a moment for mother to understand, 
and then she instantly began packing Kathleen’s 
bag. 

Two hours later the two girls sat with hands 
tightly clasped. It was Kathleen whose eyes 
were full of tears; Janet’s pale face was quiet. 

“And to think of my letter coming—then!” 
Kathleen sobbed. “O Janet, how I hoped it 
might have been delayed! To have it reach you 
the very day! O Janet, did you read it then?” 

“After mother went,” Janet said. ‘I was so glad 
when it came. I thought that in some way you 





had heard. But of course, dear, I understood. 
It didn’t hurt—much.” 

Kathleen could not speak, but in her heart she 
made a resolve: never again, as long as she lived, 
would she send an angry letter. 
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A BATTLE IN THE ALPS. 


T very often happens that the chamois of the 
| Swiss Alps have to defend their young against 

the fierce attacks of eagles. Generally the little 
mountain-goats, after a brave struggle, succumb 
to the cruel beak and sharp claws of their enemy. 
A contribution to the Téglichen Rundschau of 
Ziirich tells of one of these battles that resulted 
more happily for the chamois. 

The observer, a Swiss mountain guide, was re- 
turning home one evening, down a steep mountain 
pass, when he saw above him on the rocks two 


chamois with their young. Over them a huge, full- | 
The chamois ev —— | 8 


Pr 


rown eagle was ¢ rr. 
1oped to find safety in fligh 
ing down the rocks toward 
guide had hidden himself. 
Before they could escape, however, the eagle 
came swooping after them, and seized one of the 
young chamois that had la; ged behind. 
Immediately the two old chamois turned and 
attacked the bird so fiercely that he had to drop 
the little animal he had seized in his claws. The 
momentary advantage that the chamois had gained 
did not last long, however, for the eagle n 
rending and tearing them with cruel strokes of 
his long talons. Now that the fight actually 
begun, the chamois would not retreat, but ae f 
stood their und. The young, trembling wit 
fear, and bleating piteously, crouched against their 
parents, and Lg ged hampered their defense. 
Every time the eagle swooped down on_ the 
oup, the two older chamois, rising on their hind 
egs, offered their horns. The long, deep scratches 
and the dripping blood that appeared after each 
attack showed that the battle was telling on them, 
although with each swoop, too, a cloud of feathers 
and the eagle’s raucous cries showed that the 
chamois’ little horns were also finding their mark. 
After each attack the eagle would return to a 
near-by rock, where he sat —_ with his beady 
eyes at the group below. en he would swoop 


t, for they came boun¢ 
the spot where the 


again. 
Boon the fierce encounters > to exhaust the 
chamois. The little ones were bleating more and 


more anxiously, and the animals were all pressing 
= od together. The older ones were clearly 
ess alert. 

Finally, after the eagle had taken a particularly 
long rest, he came swooping down again. e 
er goat struggled to get upon her hind feet, 
but was too weak raise herself. As the eagle 
came on, however, the chamois buck rose to meet 
it. There was a flash of clawing talons. Then, 
with a sudden vicious thrust, the chamois dug his 
horns into the breast of the great bird. With a 
wild beating of its wings, the eagle freed itself, 
and tried to fly away. But the wound was too 
deep. He thrashed about helplessly on the ground, 
and the chamois, quick to follow up their advan- 
tage, gored and trampled it with their horns and 

00: 


Ss. 

When their enemy was quite dead, the little 
family, limping and nursing their wounds, made 
off beyond a projecting cliff. 
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THE SILVER INKSTAND. 


HE pages of history record many instances 

| in which trivial incidents have shaped the 

destinies of nations. According to a story 

in the New York Tribune, a small silver inkstand 

and the quick wit of a prime minister once played 

an important part in the history of the Nether- 
lands. 


William III, King of the Netherlands, was a man 
of violent and ungovernable temper. Although in 
general a clever statesman, he was inclined, for 
some reason or other, to involve Holland in the 
trouble that was brewing between France and 
Germany in 1870. He was deaf to the appeals of 
his ministers, who foresaw the ruin to the country 
that war would Seng. 

Thorbecke, the prime minister, resolved to make 
one last attempt to change his sovereign’s resolu- 
tion. On entering the royal presence, Thorbecke 
was greeted with a rough, ‘“‘“Good morning! What’s 
the news?” 

He | particular, your majesty; only the 
people of The Hague are talking a great deal of 
nonsense about your majesty.” 

“About me!” exclaimed the monarch, in wrath. 
“What do they say about me?” 

“Well, sir,” answered the old statesman, “The 
Haquete declare that your majesty has become 
stark, staring mad!” Before he could utter another 
word, King William, his face purple with fury, 
jumped up and seized a heavy silver inkstand, 
with the intention of hurling it at the head of the 
a, Fortunately, a projecting angle of the 
nkstand caught in the table-cloth, and dragged it 
off the table with everything upon it. In the con- 
fusion, the discharge of the missile was delayed 
for a moment. 

“Sire,” exclaimed Thorbecke, quietly, “if your 
majesty hurls that beautiful inkstand at my head, 
The Haguers will have much reason for their 
assertion!” 

For a minute the angry king pened in silence at 
his minister. Then he gradually lowered his arm 
and replaced the inkstand on the table. He 
walked to one of the windows, and stood looking 
out for a few minutes. —— to the table. 
he resumed his seat, and said, as if nothing had 
——: 

“And now tell me what you have got to say.” 

An hour later, when the statesman left, he car- 
ried with him the monarch’s promise to issue a 
——— that would declare the neutrality of 

olland. 





THE STORY OF MOUNT VERNON. 


Te name of Washington’s home is familiar 
to all Americans, but not many know whence 
it was derived. The unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth had a secretary named Vernon, a 
prudent, sensible man of business, who, after the 
duke’s death, found favor in influential quarters, 
and under William III became a secretary of 
state 


He left a son, Edward, born in 1684, who, much 
against his father’s wishes, entered the royal 
navy, and serving with distinction, rose to the 
rank of admiral. In 1722 he was elected to the 
House of Commons, and having in July, 1739, 
declared in that place that Porto Bello might be 
reduced with six sail of the line, he was sent with 
as ron to prove his statement. He succeeded, 
and on his return he received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament, and had his next birthday 
celebrated as a general holiday. From that time, 
however, the star of his success declined. His 
expedition to Cartagena, undertaken two years 
later, completely failed. 

Among the land forces at Cartagena served 
Lawrence Washington, the eldest brother of 
George Washington. Apparently he conceived a 
high regard for Admiral Vernon, for when he built 
on his estate on the Potomac, he named the place 





for his old commander. He also got a midshipman’s 








berth for his brother George, but owing to his 
mother’s ae. the boy never availed himself 
of the appointment. 

Vernon’s yy mf was so great that his un- 
lucky expedition does not seem to have affected 
it, for he was elected to Parliament for three 

laces, and given the freedom of the city of 

ndon, on his return. In 1745 he was detailed to 
watch the North Sea, in view of the activity of the 
Pretender’s adherents. The next year a serious 
quarrel arose between him and the government. 
As a result, he wrote two pamphlets, which so 
exasperated the authorities that, by the king’s 
express command, Vernon was struck off the list 
of admirals. He died in 1757. 

It was Vernon who brought into use the custom 
of mixing water with the sailor’s daily ration of 
rum. This mixture became known in the navies 
of two nations as “grog,” because Admiral Vernon, 
who invariably wore a ae cloak of grogram, was 
affectionately dubbed “Old Grog’’ by his men. 

The man who invented grog is immortalized by 
Smollett in “Roderick Random,” and gave his 
name to Washington’s home. 


ENEMIES 
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M.MR Gray: — 


HE alder was blooming, the bees were alert, 
I buttoned a towel inside of my shirt, 
I stript as I ran through the bushes, and then— 
Kersplash in the hole! I was happy again. 


My enemies followed and hid in the leaves; 

They knotted my trousers and tied up my sleeves, 
While I, all unconscious, caroused in the hole, 
Alone and untrammeled, with peace in my soul. 









How swiftly the tide of sweet solitude flows! 
We're always returning to people and clothes. 
While I loosened those knots by the creek at the 
hole, 
There were bees on my back, there was rage in 
my soul. 
® & 


FORGETFUL EDGAR. 


DGAR Furbish is a singularly absent-minded 

E youth. While he is in one of his “‘trances,”’ 

to use the word by which his family refer to 

his periods of self-absorption, the most extraordi- 

nary things may happen without his being in the 
least aware of them. 


Not long ago Edgar had a birthday; it occurred 
during the short, dark days of midwinter, while 
he was at home from college on his vacation. 
His mother desired to signalize the event, and 
arranged a aay, ey A at a hockey game in the 
Arena, followed by a dinner and party for Edgar’s 
vende: _ d the hock intensel 
r enjoye e hockey game intensely. 
Wher he arrived home with his mother and sisters, 
he opened the door into the on hall with his 
latch-key, yawned, said he had a “bully” time, 
and — off up-stairs. Attending to the prep- 
aration of the dinner-table and the dressing of the 
rls took up the next hour of his mother’s time. 
fter her own hurried toilet she went down-stairs. 
Edgar had not yet made his appearance. 
“He'll drift in just as the first guest comes, 
mother,” said one of the girls, reassu: ngly. “You 
know he’s never a minute ahead of time if he can 


help it.” 

Five minutes passed, and still no Edgar. 
limousine stopped outside. The waitress was 
filling the glasses in the dining-room, the girls 
were preening themselves for the last time before 
the big gold mirror. 

“Where can that boy be?” cried Edgar’s mother, 
in alarm. “I'll run up and see if he needs an 
help. Possibly he can’t make his necktie act as it 
should, or maybe it’s a collar button!” 

The door of Edgar’s room was closed. She 
qpensd it, and faced utter darkness. In alarm, 
she felt for the electric-light switch. 

Edgar’s clothes were folded neatly across two 
chair-backs, and Edgar himself was as neatly 
folded in under the bedclothes, sleeping the sleep 
of the innocent and the weary. 

“Edgar!” his pon shrieked, as she pounced 
upon and shook him wildly. 

“Wha’s matter?” he demanded, sleepily, as he 
opened one eye. “House afire? What you up 
for in the middle of the night?” 

gar had gone to bed with the idea that he had 
been enjoying an evening with the hockey-players, 
instead of an afternoon! 
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WALKING ON WATER. 


HE story of the woman who professed that 

she could walk upon the water is well 
known. Having assembled the entire popu- 
lation of her native village on the shore of a lake 
to see her fulfil her boast, she addressed them as 
follows: “Fellow citizens, it is impossible for me 
to perform this feat without faith. You must 





A GIRL ON “ WATER -SKATES.”’ 

have faith and believe that I am able to walk upon 
the waters. Do you believe it?’ With one accord 
the population shouted, ‘“We do!” whereupon the 
lady remarked, ‘‘That being the case, it is unnec- 
essary for me to prove it. I therefore bid you 
good afternoon.” 


During the last few years a number of men 
have gone a step further by inventing various 
ingenious “water-skates’”; but, as the Scientific 
American ints out, all of their contrivances 
have been bulky and cumbersome, and therefore 
of slight a value. 

Two citizens of Brandenburg, Germany, how- 
ever, have recently made a novel type of “‘water- 
skate” that is said to be free from the faults of 

revious models. The “skates” look very much 
ike skees. They consist of pointed india-rubber 
cylinders, covered with waterproof sail-cloth, that 
are buoyant enough when inflated with air 
support the weight of aman. On account of their 
lightness and small size, they allow the wearer to 
glide on the water with much ease. To the under 


sides are attached fins, which open with every 





motion, and which enable the skater to slide for- 
ward with os effort, and a sort of keel, running 
underneath, insures sufficient stability. 

On the Lake of Gross-Wusterwitz, in the Prus- 
sian province of Saxony, water-skaters have made 
their _— in considerable numbers. They 
carry their outfit, folded into a small bundle, to 
the shores of the lake, and there pump the cylin- 
ders full of air, and strap them to their feet after 
the fashion of roller-skates. At each y~ hy 
the cylindrical construction allows the water to 
enter the forward end and pass through with the 
least resistance. Sometimes alight dle is used 
to aid the speed of the traveler, but without this 
the skater can move with surprising agility. 

As a precaution against any possibility of acci- 
dent, a safety contrivance is attached that allows 
the skater to free his feet instantly, whatever his 

sition may be. It is said that no mishap of any 

ind has yet occurred, in spite of the t that 
many experiments have been made in rough water. 
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PAID IN IRON. 


SMALL iron pot, capable of containing about 
A one quart, was the first output of the iron 
industry in America. This humble utensil 
was cast at a foundry on the Saugus River, near 
Lynn, before 1650. The power behind the pot, 
writes Mr. Ralph Davol in ‘“‘Two Men of Taunton,” 
was no less a personage than John Winthrop, Jr., 
who furnished the “influence” that started the 
little forge at ““Hammersmith,” as they named the 
place. 


James Leonard, who came to America in the 
service of Winthrop, is the real father of the Amer- 
ican iron industry. He did not remain long at 
Saugus. James, and Henry, his brother, went to 
Braintree. From that point they explored the Old 
Colony. With their spades, tongs and hammers, 
they went up and down the streams, testing the 
water for chalybeate signs, while little Thomas, 
son of James, cut a birch sapling and dropped a 
line for trout. 

In the records of Taunton, under date of October 
21, 1652, it appears that the town made a contract 
with these Leonards and a certain Ralph Russell to 
“set up a Bloomery Work on the Two Mile River.” 

The —q Thomas, under his father’s teaching, 
grew to be the Tubal-Cain of this locality. He 
established forges and smithies in various neigh- 
borhoods. It required several hundred bushels 
of charcoal and two weeks’ time to heat the fur- 
nace hot enough to smelt the ore. When started, 
the furnace could not well be stopped until the 
blast of five or six months was completed. The 
workmen knew no regular Let eg or Sundays, 
but spent their time alternately at the furnaces 
and in the cook-shed, where tables were set day 
‘and night, and a cook, with a big kettle full of 
meat and a simmering upon the fire, was 

n 


constantly a > 

In 1727 an establishment for making iron Patt 
and kettles was built in East Taunton by a joint 
stock company. One of the Leonards set up a 
forge upon the Taunton Mill Stream. When it 
was finished, Captain Leonard remarked, “Now 
let us hope well of it; and what shall we name it?” 

“Why not call it Hopewell Forge?” said a by- 
stander; the word clung, and is still a local 
name. 

Iron was long used as a medium of exchange. 
The minister, at first paid in provisions, later re- 
ceived part of his stipend in iron. 
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WHEN THE KAISER TOOK ORDERS. 


N a fit of impatience because the speed of his 
| yacht was slowed on entering a certain harbor 

in Norway, the German Emperor asserted his 
authority, says the Weekly Telegraph, and rang the 
bell for ‘‘full speed ahead.” 


To his great surprise, the pilot, an old Norwe; 
named Nordhuns, who knew the dangerous char- 
acter of the channel, promptly leaned over the 
wheel, and called down the tube to the engine- 
room, “Half. Never mind the bell!” 

- You dare to countermand my orders!” 
cried the Rapecet. ringing the bell again. 

“Disre the bell,” calmly repeated Nordhuns 
through the tube. 

For a moment the Kaiser glared at the intrepid 
fw and then, drawing himself up to his full 

eight, said, majestically, “Go below, sir, and re- 

yourself under arrest!” 

“Leave the bridge!” thundered the Norwegian, 
grimly, as he grasped the wheel more firmly. 
‘This craft is under my charge, and I’ll have no 
interference with my orders from Emperor or sea- 
man.” 

So the sturdy old sea-dog, who knew that he had 
the law as well as common sense on his side, stood 
calmly at his post, and steered the Hohenzollern 
safe into port. 

The next day the Emperor, who had recovered 
his good humor. decorated the pilot with one of the 
Germnan orders, and also appointed him his pilot 


for life in Norwegian waters. 
A years on the railroads among the Highlands 

of Scotland went to the United States in his 
later years, and settled on a section of homestead 
land on the plains of the far West. 


Soon after his arrival, says Tit-Bits, there was a 
= for a railway through the district. The 

cotsman was applied to as a man of experience 
in such matters. 

‘Hoot, mon,” he said to the spokesman of the 
delegation, ‘‘ye canna build a railway across this 
country.” 

“Why not, Mr. Ferguson?” 

“Why not?” repeated Ferguson, with an air of 
effectually settling the whole matter. “Why not? 
Dinna ye see the country’s as flat as a floor, and 
ie hae nae place whatever to run your toonels 
hrough ?”’ 


e® © 


A LACK OF OBSTACLES. 
SCOTSMAN who had worked for many 


* & 


NOT ALIKE AT ALL. 


STORY of the late Sir Laurence Alma- 
Tadema concerns the close resemblance 
between him and George Du Maurier. A 

lady sitting beside Du Maurier at dinner one night 
refused, says a writer in the Argonaut, to acknowl- 
edge any resemblance. 

“You know, Mr. Alma-Tadema,” said she, “I 
think it is absurd to say that you and Mr. Du 
Maurier are so awfully alike. There is really no 
resemblance at all. Don’t = agree with me?” 

- “Quite,” replied the author of “Trilby,” ‘‘but 
you see I happen to be Mr. Du Maurier.” 


& 


A QUESTION OF ETIQUETTE. 
ad Te horse and the cow is in the field,’ ” read 


& 


the teacher. ‘Mary, what is wrong with 
that sentence ?” 

Mary, says the New York Tribune, was evidently 
more versed in the rules of politeness than in the 
rules of grammar, for she answered promptly: 

“The lady should be mentioned first.” 
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WAPPYDOODLE DAVY. 
BY GEORGE A. ,DENNISON. 


Wappydoodle Davy went away, 
Followed voices calling through the day. 
Over where the wind blows, 

Over where the brook flows, 
Wappydoodle Davy went to play. 


Wappydoodle Davy blew a horn, 

Fairies came a-dancing through the corn. 
Limberjig and Tiptoe, 
Featherfoot and Flitgo, 

Brought the dew and sparkle of the morn. 


Wappydoodle Davy bade them sing, 
Dancing gaily round him in a ring. 
igh and low the song rang, 
Sweeter than the birds sang, 
Like the voice of every woodland thing. 


Wappydoodle Davy gave the sign; 

All the dancing fairies fell in line, 
Marched around the wood glade, 
Picked the flowers their feet made, 

Wove a garland on the singing pine. 


Wappydoodle Davy said good-by ; 

Day was waning, he must homeward hie. 
Deep in shade the woods lay, 
Darker grew the pathway, 

The evening star was smiling in the sky. 


—“ei——— 
MR. DOWNY. 


BY MARY E. JACKSON. 


“TT OOK, Uncle Phil! See me shoot!’’ said 
[° Bob, as he pretended to take aim with 
an imaginary gun. ‘‘I can hit that bird 

over there!’’ 

‘*Hold on a bit!’’ exclaimed Uncle Phil. 
**T don’t believe you want even to play that 
you would shoot one of your father’s best 
friends. ’’ 

‘‘Why, what do you mean, uncle?’’ inquired 
Bob. ‘I don’t see how. a bird could be 
father’s friend. ’’ 

‘*T see that you don’t know Mr. Downy, of 
the woodpecker family,’’ said Uncle Phil. 
‘‘Well, it’s time that you made his acquaint- 
ance. Get your cap, and come with me.’’ 

By the time Bob had joined his uncle, Mr. 
Downy had flown to a tree in the orchard. 

As soon as they were close enough to get a 
good look at him, Uncle Phil took his bird- 
glasses from his pocket, and passed them to 
Bob without a word. Through the clear 
lenses, Bob could see the bird as he had never 
seen him before. He seemed to be a little 
larger than an English sparrow. His back 
was striped with black and white, and there 
was a bright red patch at the nape of his neck. 
As he moved about on the tree trunk, Bob 
could see that his feet were not like those of 
perching birds, with three claws pointing 
forward and one backward; Mr. Downy had 
two claws pointing forward, and two pointing 
backward. 

‘‘That’s to help him in climbing the tree 
trunks, I suppose,’’ thought Bob. 

But what interested Bob most was Mr. 
Downy’s long, sharp bill. It seemed to be 
very strong, for the woodpecker used it as a 
sort of hammer. He would test a place on the | 
tree trunk with the sharp point of his bill, 


and then if the place suited him, he would | they had put it together and placed it end up | his tail excitedly, seemed just as anxious as | 


hammer away until he had made a small hole 
through the bark. He struck a sharp blow. 

‘*‘Why does he make so many holes?’’ whis- 
pered Bob, with his eyes fastened on the bird. 

‘*Some people think he does it so that he 
may suck the sap of the tree, but that is not 
so,’’? said Uncle Phil, in a low tone. ‘‘Mr. 
Downy is fond of the soft, milky inner bark 
of the fruit-trees, but he is quite as likely to 
drill into the bark to get at the borers, beetles 
and weevils that lodge there. And you will 
notice that he never drills deep into a live tree; 
it is in the dead trees that he makes the 
deep hole. So you see he does little real 
damage with all his hammering and boring. ’’ 

‘*But how does he get the insects out of 
the holes?’’ persisted Bob. 

‘*Watch his tongue,’’ said Uncle Phil. 
‘*You will see that it is long and slen- 
der, and has a barbed point. There 
is a sort of sticky substance on 
his tongue, too, that helps to 
catch the insects. They are his 
food, you know.’’ 

Just then Mr. Downy finished 
his work on the first apple- 
tree, and flew to the second. 
As they followed, Uncle Phil 
drew a note-book and pencil 
from his pocket. 

‘Give me the glasses, Bob,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I want you to take 
this note-book, and keep a strict 
account of Mr. Downy’s doings. 
Count every tree he visits, count 
how many holes he makes, and 
find out, if you can, what kind 
of things he eats. I will help 
you as much as I can.’’ 








Oh, come to the 











DRAWN BY ANNA S. HICKS 


The birds are calling there; 
The flowers are beckoning fair; 
Oh, come, it is May! It is May! 


meadows to-day ! 








Bob took the pencil, and went to work with 
a will. He was greatly interested, but when 
Mr. Downy flew to another tree, and began 
to hammer away ata hole, Bob begged for 
the glasses. 

‘“*T want to see him catch something with 
that barbed tongue of his!’’ he said, excitedly. 

Sure enough, after a few minutes spent upon 
the hole, Mr. Downy thrust in his bill, and 
presently brought it out again, with a fat 
grub impaled upon the barbed point of his 
tongue. 

**Cricky!’’ exclaimed Bob. ‘‘I never knew 
woodpeckers were so interesting. ’’ 

For nearly two hours Bob and his uncle 





the orchard, and although the friendly little 
bird must have seen them with his bright, alert 
eyes, he took no notice of them, and went 
about his business as usual. 

After the bird was gone, Bob sat down on 
the piazza steps and gravely looked over his 
list. 


‘*Mr. Downy went to fifty-seven trees,’’ | 


he said, finally. ‘‘He made thirteen holes, 
and three of them were big ones. He ate 
borers, grubs, beetles, ants and ants’ eggs, 
and spiders. ’’ 

Bob was feeling rather ashamed of himself, 
and he was honest enough to admit it. 


‘*That little bird is more help to father than I | 





followed Mr. Downy back and forth through | am 


,’’ he said, soberly. 
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HEN Roger saw what was in the 

W queerly shaped package that Uncle 

Frank brought home one Friday after- 

| noon, he thought himself the happiest boy in 
| Centerville. 

He had been longing for a box-kite, and | 

| the one in the package was so big that when | 
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SKIP AND THE “CLOUD-RACER.” 


BY CLAYTON ERNST. 


on the veranda floor, Roger, standing behind 
it, could barely see over the top. It was 
colored light brown, and on the under side, in 
tall, bright letters, was painted, the ‘‘Cloud- 
Racer. ’”’ 

| Roger could hardly wait to try it, and his 
little water-spaniel, Skip, who was wagging 








| 


The Zoo-Town May-Day. 


Says Miss Giraffe, g 
Of all days in ey 
Is when I’m crowned 
And act as May ; 
4 


DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN JW / A 


" The happiest day 
the Zoo, 
* Queen of the May, 


pole, too." 



















ON MAY-DAY. 


BY D. H. S. 


If flowers are scarce on May-day, 
Or if it be a gray day, 

Without the sunshine in it, 

Oh, pray do not begin it 

With clouds upon your faces; 

But brighten gloomy places 

With wreaths of smiles for posies; 
They're sweeter than the roses! 

If flowers are scarce on May-day, 
Oh, make it still a gay day! 





—— 


his master to see it fly. But Uncle Frank had 
brought it home when the day was almost 
done, and before they had it ready, with the 
stout cord attached, the sun had set, and it 
was twilight. 

So Roger went to bed in the hope that a 
fresh wind would spring up in the morning, 
and that white clouds would go dancing over 
the blue sky. 

He was wakened by the sound of the leafy 
vine that grew at his window rustling and 
shaking its branches, as if it wanted to say, 
**See what a fine breeze we have this morning!’’ 
The next moment Skip began to bark, and call 
his master out to play. He had been up for 
more than an hour, and was getting lonesome. 
Roger could hardly eat any breakfast for 
eagerness to be outdoors with the Cloud-Racer 
and Skip. 

Beyond a grove of maple-trees there was a 
clear field, smooth and soft, with a thick carpet 
of grass. It was to this spot that Roger and 
Skip raced with the big kite. 

The strong breeze caught the Cloud-Racer 
as the boy tossed it into the air and ran with 
the cord over his shoulder. It rose a little, 
fell a little, and then began to mount like a 
bird. 

Through his fingers Roger let out the cord 
steadily till the kite rose far above the neigh- 
boring treetops, and sailed upward like a great 
brown hawk toward the clouds that were 
speeding across the sky. 

The long, stout cord unwound from a big 
| spool that bobbed and jumped about on the 
ground, much to the delight of Skip, who 
pushed it here and there with his paws, and 
barked as loud as he could. 

When the Cloud-Racer was so high in the 
air that it looked a great deal smaller than it 
really was, Roger held the cord tight, and let 
it pull against him. Now and then it swooped 
| downward, only to climb higher than ever the 
instant the cord was tightened. 

The first warning that Roger had of any- 
thing strange was when a big cloud that he 
| had not noticed before swept across the sun, 
and the wind suddenly blew his cap from his 
head. He tried to pull down the Clond- 

Racer, but it was slow work, and the cord 
seemed to slip back into the air faster than he 
| hauled it down. He braced his feet, but it 
was no use. The wind was coming in great 
puffs, and the boy was fast being dragged 
across the field, in spite of all he could do. 

Skip dashed about, barked wildly, and 
plainly wanted to help, but of course there 
was nothing that he could do. 

Once Roger was lifted clear off his feet, 
and in that moment he knew that he would 
have to let the Cloud-Racer sail away in the 
storm. It was too strong for him. He clung 
desperately for a moment longer, and then, 
with a sob in his throat, let go. 

The cord shot upward, and in the same 
instant there came a sharp yelp from Skip, 
and Roger saw him lifted off the ground and 
carried into the air. A turn in the cord had 
caught the little dog’s leg, and held it firm. 

In two seconds he was dangling high above 
his master’s head, and whining piteously. 
Roger was not only going to lose the Cloud- 
Racer, but his best chum, too! 

Then he caught sight of the spool and its 
fast unwinding string bobbing along on the 

ground. He sprang, and seized it in both 

hands. Straight ahead of him was a big 
maple -tree. Toward this the boy ran, 
and without waiting an instant, wound 
the stout cord round a low 
branch and held it firm. 

Then he looked up, and saw 
a surprising sight. Little Skip 
had lodged in the crook of a 
big limb, and was peering 
down through the leaves at 
his master. Far above, the 
Cloud - Racer tugged at its 
cord, and swung back and 
forth in the wind. 

It was Uncle Frank who 
pulled the big kite down, and 
brought a long ladder to get 
the little spaniel from the top 
of the maple-tree; but from 
the way Skip jumped into 
Roger’s arms and licked his 
face, it was plain that in his 
puppy eyes there was only 
one hero in the world. 
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WINNING THE POLE-VAULT. 








nearing the 
event after 


was 
end. One 
another on 
field had been decided, 
until only the pole-vault 
remained, and so close 


the result of the pole- 
vault hung the champion- 
ship itself. 

One by one the con- 
testants dropp t, as 
the bar was raised higher and higher, until only 
two remained—Miller and Justin, who represent 
rival colleges. The bar was up well above twelve 
feet. Each man had tried twice at the height—tried 
gamely and desperately—and failed, and each had 
one more trial. 

Miller’s jaw was firmly set, and his eyes snapped 
as he walked down the cinder path to the starting- 
point. He balanced the long pole in his hands, 
looked at the bar, and intently measured the dis- 
tance. He had vaulted higher that afternoon than 
ever before in his athletic career, but even so, he 
felt that he was not doing himself justice in failing 
twice at the new height. 

“1 can do it!” he muttered. “I’ve got to do it!” 
Everything that was in him was concentrated on 
the effort that he was about to make. He did not 
hear the blare of the band across the field, or see 
the eager thousands in the stands who had risen 
to their feet, and were breathlessly watching him. 
He gripped his pole more firmly, set his teeth a 
little tighter, ran with carefully measured pace 
down the path to the take-off, and then — 

It was now Justin’s turn. He, too, had vaulted 
higher that afternoon than ever before in compe- 
tition, and he felt well satisfied with his achieve- 
ment. “It’s no use,” he murmured to himself. 
“I can never get over that height, but I’ve got to 
make a try at it.” His eyes wandered from the 
tall uprights, that held the bar, to the great crowd 
breathlessly watching him from the stands across 
the track. ‘“Confound that band!” he muttered. 
“If it would only keep quiet, I might do some- 
thing!” He gripped his pole, glanced again at 
the crowd, ran gracefully down the long path to 
the take-off, and then — 

One of them cleared the bar and won the cham- 
pionship for his college. Which was it? 





THE. CARE OF FLY-TACKLE. 


GOOD fly-rod will stand all kinds of use, but 

A not abuse; and the same is true of reels, 

lines, and other tackle used in fly-fishing. 

The proper care of fishing-tackle does not take 

much time, and it should be a pleasure to the 
angler, rather than a disagreeable duty. 

Of all fly-rods, the split bamboo is the best, but 
it also needs the most care. Since the rod is 

made of separate strips of cane glued 
together, it is very susceptible to damp- 
ness. When you are in camp, never 
allow the rod to lie long on the ground. 
If it lies on wet grass or leaves, it will 
soon lose its springiness, no matter how 
good it may be. It is a wise plan, when 
camping out, to make some simple form 
of rack in the shelter of the tent, on 
which to rest the rods; but it is better 
still to make a practise of taking down 
the rod after fishing, and putting it away 
in its case. 

Observe the rule about keeping the rod 
off the ground while you are fishing as 
well as while you are in camp. If you 
wish to use your hands for any other 

| purpose, do not lay the rod on the bank, 

| but lean it against a tree, where it will 

| not be stepped on. However, the rod 

should not be left for any length of time 

leaning against a support, for that will 

cause a bend or “set” that will be hard to cure, 
and that may be permanent. 

If it does acquire a “set” that is not very 
serious, attach a weight to the butt, and hang the 
rod up by the tip. That will generally straighten 
the rod, 

When you take the rod down, always place it 
in its case. Do not tie the strings too tight, and 
see that the separate joints lie all the way in the 
grooves made for them, and not merely that the 
ends are supported. 

If one of the silk wrappings of the rod works 
loose, replace it immediately. Winding a rod is 
not a difficult matter. Many rods are not var- 
nished underneath the silk wrappings; conse- 
quently, when one of the windings comes off, 
water may come in direct contact 
with the wood. 

A good single-action reel, if it is 
oiled oceasionally with some light, 
clean oil, and wiped dry at the end 
of the day’s fishing, will last indefi- 
nitely. Always ve careful, however, 
not to get the reel wet inside, for some reels are 
difficult to take apart and put together, and it is 
necessary to do that if sand and water get into the 
mechanism. 

It is a good plan, when you put the reel away 
for the winter, to clean it thoroughly, and then 
wrap it carefully in cloth, or put it in a leather reel- 
ease. Sometimes, when the reel is attached, drop- 
ping the butt of the rod upon rocks will break the 
reel; but if it is of solid metal,—nickeled brass or 
German silver,—or of hard rubber with metal 
bands round the edges of the end plates, the 
danger is much less. 

Even the best of enameled silk fly-casting lines 
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best to wipe it dry after a hard day’s fishing. 
To restore your line after fishing, moisten a piece 
of cloth with a light oil that contains no acids, 
and wipe down the line with it. Hold the cloth 


will thus straighten out coils in the line caused 
by its having been wound on the reel for a long 
time. 

When you put the line away for the winter, 





was the meet, that upon | 


remove it from the reel, and wind it loosely on a 
piece of cardboard. If you leave the line on the 
| reel for several months, it will become almost 
| permanently coiled. 

Fly-lines, and in fact nearly all tackle, especially 
split-bamboo fly-rods, should be kept away from 
steam heat. Store your tackle where the tem- 
perature will be even, but not high. If the rod is 
kept in a place that is too hot, the cement of the 
ferrules may be dried out, and they may part 
from the joints the next time you 
use the rod. 


added. The glycerin serves to prevent the devel- 
oper from drying two soon, or from spreading 
where it is not wanted. In this way you can 
give the extra development required to portions 
of the plate that come up slowly, and at the 
same time avoid losing detail in the balance of 


the negative. 
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THE LATEEN RIG FOR SMALL BOATS. 


HE simplest and most easily managed made- 
at-home sailing rig for any small boat is the 
lateen rig. It is adapted to any vessel of 
small draft and light weight, and is especially 
suitable for canoes. It can be put in position for 
use or taken down in ten seconds, and the handling 
of it can be mastered in ten minutes. 
The size of the sail and the ‘three spars is 





determined by the size of the boat. Ifthe mast is 









poe 
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the Editor of the Boys’ Page 





at least eighteen feet long, should be fastened 
about two feet from the free end of the boom. 

For attaching the sail to the spar and boom, some 
riggers provide brass grommets fastened, like 
eyelets, along the edges of the cloth. Through 
them rope ties are reeved, as in Fig. 2, in order to 
hold the edge of the sail to the spar and the boom. 
An easier plan is to sew hemmed strips of the sail- 
cloth at intervals of eighteen inches along the two 
edges of the sail (Fig. 3), and thereby form loops 
through which the spar and boom ean be slipped. 

Canoes, unless designed for sailing, have little, 
if any, keel, and no centerboard; when “on the 
wind,” they will go to leeward as fast as they go 
forward. The best contrivance for preventing side 
drift is the lee-board. It is let down over the lee 
side of the canoe, and acts in the same way as a 
fin keel or a centerboard. 

As a matter of fact, it is well to have two 
lee-boards, one on each side of 
the canoe, to avoid the trouble of 





Your stock of trout flies is 
worthy of care and attention. 
Before you attach the flies to the 
leader, soak the leader in water, 
so that the snells are pliable. 
Otherwise, if you attempt to pull 
the leader and snell loops tight, 
you will almost surely break or 
erack the gut. Wrap the leaders 
and a few of the flies that you 
intend to use in a wet cloth, and 
carry them in a leader-box made 
for the purpose. When you have 
ended your fishing, take them 
out of the box; to leave them 
soaking will ruin both leaders 
and flies. 

When fishing, carry your flies 
in a fly-book made for the pur- 














“SPLICED ROPE RING 


changing with every tack. Each 
board should be thirty inches 
long, twelve inches wide, and 
seven-eighths of an inch thick, 
and tapered to the edges like a 
paddle blade. They are shaped, 
as shown in Fig. 1, like a butter- 
paddle, with a neck six inches 
long and four inches wide. 

To fasten them in position, 
it is necessary, unless you are 
prepared to make holes and drive 
bolts in your canoe, to have a 
cross-arm — preferably a board, 
seven-eighths of an inch thick, 
four inches wide, and a foot 
longer than the width of the 
canoe just forward of the center. 
On both ends of the board fix 
blocks, the ends of which make 


FiG. 3. 








pose. At the end of the season 
take them all out and store 
them in an air-tight recep- 


Fic. |. 


an angle of seventy degrees with 
the board. In sailing, the canoe 








tacle; otherwise you may find 
them ruined by moths when you 
get out your tackle the next year. Before you 
use.a fly that has been kept for a year or more, 
test it to determine whether it is still firmly 
whipped to the gut snell; sometimes the silk 
whipping dries out, and fly and snell come apart 
at a slight pull. 

A steel rod requires less attention than one of 
split cane or solid wood, but it cannot safely be 
neglected. Rust, both inside and outside, is the 
thing to look out for. Always wipe a steel rod 
perfectly dry after fishing. When scratches and 
flakes appear in the enamel, varnish the places at 
once with ordinary rod varnish. 

A split-bamboo fly-rod that weighs no more than 
four ounces will stand a heavy strain if slowly 
und gradually applied. But the slender fiy-rod 
will not withstand sudden 
jerks and strains. When 
you are fishing small 
brooks, where you cannot 
use a landing-net, and 
have to lift your fish from 
the water with the rod, do 
not throw the fish out with 
a sudden ‘jerk, but swing 
it out evenly and slowly. 
You may break your rod on a two-ounce trout if 
you put the strain on too suddenly. It is never 
well to play a fish of any kind too gently; on the 
other hand, you should never give a fish “the butt” 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 

When you are fiy-casting, lift your flies from 
the water for the back cast while they are still 
well away from you; do not wait until they are 
almost at your feet and the rod is pointing almost 
straight up in the air. Ifa trout strikes when the 
rod is thus pointing upward, the chances are that 
the quick downward pull of the strike, coming 
upon the slender tip of the rod alone, will break 
the rod. Also be mindful of the likelihood of get- 
ting hung up in the branches behind you when you 
make the back cast; if the flies become fastened 
in a branch in the rear without 
your knowledge, and you start 
the forward cast with much 
force, you may break your rod. 

When walking through thick 
brush along the stream, go 
slow, and carry the rod in front 
of you; if you carry it behind 
you, a pull on the line from a 
branch is likely to set the hook 
of a fly in your hand. Walk slowly, for a stumble 
will almost surely result in a broken rod tip. If 
you have to walk far through the brush, take 
down the rod. You can put it together again in 
two minutes, and you can travel more easily and 
more rapidly than you can when you are carrying 
the rod set up. 
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SHORT CUTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
III, Developing. 

HE ordinary process of developing is too 

well known to need discussion here; but 

some special cases may be of interest. It is 

well to remember that in developing negatives, 

the more diluted the developer, the softer and 

less sharp in contrast will be the result, whereas 

in using developing-paper of several well-known 

sorts, the opposite is the case: to increase con- 
trast, dilute the developer. 

Here is a point to remember when you wish to 
produce a print for any special purpose; a por- 
trait or a landscape should be developed for soft- 
ness, both in negative and in print, but a view of | 
a piece of machinery should be treated in the 
contrary manner. 

If you develop without using the tank, you can | 
treat parts of the negative separately. Wet the | 





forty per cent. or a little less, and the boom or 
longest spar sixty-five per cent. of the length of 
the boat, the proportions will be about right. 
They are the proportions shown in the diagram, 
which is for a seventeen-foot canoe. 

To make the lateen rig for such a boat, get 
three pieces of straight-grained knotless spruce 
of the following dimensions: for the mast, one 
piece seven feet long and one and one-half inches 
square; for the boom, one piece eleven feet long 
and one inch square; and for the spar, one piece 
ten feet long and one inch square. 

The mast should be so shaped as to taper from 
the head—which should be three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter—to the full size of one and one- 
half inches at a distance above the foot, equal to 
the inside depth of the canoe at the point where 
the mast is to be stepped. From that point it 
tapers to a diameter of three-quarters of an inch 
at the butt or “step” end. 

Round the pieces for spar and boom with a 
plane, and sandpaper them carefully, then var- 
nish them with some clear water-proof varnish. 

The mast is stepped or held in the canoe by the 
use of a block called a foot or butt step, and a top 
step. The block should be not less than five 
inches square by one and one-half inches thick, 
and should have a tapering hole in the middle of 
it, to fit the butt end of the mast. The block is 
secured to the bottom of the canoe by eight 
short screws, which must not project through 
the block far enough to go completely through the 
ribs. 

The top step is a piece of board six inches wide, 
seven-eighths of an inch thick, and as long as the 
width of the canoe—measured underneath the 
gunwale—at the point at which the mast is to be 
placed. It is to be fastened to the gunwale by 
screwing it in position from below. 


is optional to some extent, but immediately aft 


point. 


can do so. The holes in the upper and lower steps 
should be accurately in line, for the mast of the 
lateen rig has no “‘rake” or slant. ; 

The boom and the spar are connected at one 
end. Sometimes each of the ends to be joined is 
fitted with a metal ferrule and a heavy screw-eye, 
as in Fig. 2; one serew-eye is opened to receive 
the other, and then closed again. But the strongest 
and most shipshape method of connecting the 
boom and the spar is to reeve the two ends 
together with a rope ring or spliced rope, as in 
Fig. 3. If you do not know how to splice, you can 
reeve the rope through two quarter-inch holes cut 
for the purpose, one inch from the extreme ends 
of boom and spar, and tie them. 

The head of the mast should have a quarter- 
inch pulley-block, through which the quarter-inch 
halyard that raises the sail will pass. The halyard 
is attached to the spar four and one-half feet from 
the free tip of the spar. It goes down to a cleat 
forward of the mast, in order that it may not 
interfere with the free, side-to-side, action of the 
sail. 

The boom must have a chock to hold it against 
the mast, and keep it from slipping any way but 
aft. The chock may be a strip of heavy quarter- 
inch brass or iron bent into the shape shown in 
Fig. 1, and screwed to the boom two and one-half 
feet from the forward end. But some persons 
prefer a rope ring run through a hole in the boom, 
through which ring the mast slips when it is 
stepped. 
| The sail should be of the lightest cotton duck. 
The breadths should be so joined that the seams 
| run parallel to the free edge of the sail. As 
| shown in Fig. 1, the sail will be ten and one-half 
feet on the boom edge, ten feet on the spar edge, 





will finally wear out, but a line will last a good | plate, lay it upon a sheet of glass, and swab the | and ten and one-half feet on the free edge. It 


while if properly used and cared for. 


Although | surface with a sponge filled with developer, to | 


the enameled line is water-proof, it is always | which a few drops of pure glycerin have been 


| will have an area of about fifty-four square feet. 


The sheet, by which the sail is managed, a rope 


The position that the mast occupies in the boat | 





of the first brace behind the bow seat is the best | 
If you prefer to remove the bow- brace | 
and put the top step for the mast in its place, you | 





will heel to one side or the other, 
and the lee-board should be as 
nearly vertical in the water as possible. 

The lee-boards are fastened to the blocks 
against the angled faces by one bolt, put through 
the block with the bolt-head countersunk inside, 
and provided with a wing-nut; that is, a nut that 
can be screwed up by hand. (Fig. 4.) The reason 
for having the lee-board thus fastened is that in 
the event of running aground or on a rock the 
lee-board will ‘“‘give” and pivot on the bolt; other- 
wise the jar and shock might injure the canoe. 

The cross-arm can be screwed to the gunwale 
from above, if desired; but from another set of 
boits and wing-nuts and a little piece of stiff brass, 
bored to receive the bolt, 
you can make a clamp that 
will hold the support firmly 
on the gunwale, and yet the 
whole affair be removed with- 
out injury to the boat. 

The rig described here is 
practical, inexpensive, and 
easily made. It can be bought for fifteen dollars; 
but two boys can make the whole thing in a day, 
except sewing the sail; and the materials, inclu- 
sive of everything, should not cost more than four 
dollars. The cloth for the sail is the most expen- 
sive part of the outfit. 
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BASTE THE BEAR. 


Ti is a lively, blood-warming game, well 
suited for the noon hour or the recess period 
on a cold day. Any number of boys can 
play. The only implement required is an old 
gunny-sack for each player. 

The sacks are loosely rolled the long way, but 
not tied. To start the game, one boy volunteers 
to be the bear. He chooses another boy for his 
keeper. 

The bear stoops, as the boy does who is “down” 
at leap-frog. If he does not bend his head far 
enough at first, he will soon learn to do it. He 
holds his ankles with both hands, but with one 
hand he also holds one end of his own sack. The 
keeper holds the other end of the bear’s sack in 
one hand, and in the other his own sack. 

The rest of the players circle round, watching 
for a chance to hit the bear with their sacks, and 
escape being hit by the keeper. The keeper tries 
to touch one of the players with his sack. When- 
ever he succeeds, the player so touched becomes 
the bear, the old keeper joins the players, and 
the ex-bear becomes keeper until he can win his 
place among the other players again. 

Should either the bear or his keeper let go of 
either end of either sack and thus “break the 
circuit,” the bear may be “‘basted”’ until the con- 
nection is restored. Notouch made by the keeper 
counts unless both he and the bear have hold 
of the bear’s sack. Thus it becomes an object 
of the game to strike at the bear’s sack, and 
break either his hold or that of his keeper, or 
else to “disarm” the keeper by striking his sack 
with another sack, and giving a quick pull as the 
sacks entwine. 

& & 


THE WIRE-HAIRED FOX- TERRIER. 


XCEPT in the matter of coat, the two varieties 
FE of the fox-terrier differ little at the present 

time, although several decades ago the 
smooth-haired terrier was much the more finished 
product of the two. That was owing to his greater 
popularity. He was bred for points, and exhibited 
in the ring long before his rougher-coated cousin 
had attracted much attention, except among those 
who kept dogs solely for hunting. For that reason 
some of the admirers of the rough-coated terrier 
maintain that as he was long kept solely as a 
kennel dog, he is the gamer and better hunter 
of the two; but that is doubtful. For courage 


and keenness the two are much alike, although 
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the heavier coat of the wire-haired terrier may 
give hin’ more endurance in bad weather. 

The coat, instead of being close, flat and short, 
like that of the smooth-haired dog, is broken and 
comparatively long, but only long enough to give 
the dog a rough, not a shaggy, appearance. His 
muzzle, instead of being clean and sharp, is so 
well-whiskered that it seems as broad as his head. 
This full foreface with its saucy sprays of hair 
round the sharp, 
dark little eyes, adds 
an_undeniable charm 
to the terrier’s ex- 
pression. It is sur- 
prising that he 
remained so long in 
the comparative ob- 
scurity of the kennel. 

That time has 
passed, however, and 
the wire-haired ter- 
rier is exceedingly 
popular to-day. He is especially fancied in Eng- 
land, where titled breeders vie with each other in 
raising finished specimens. 

Not long ago two wire-haired terriers were sold 
to America for $2,500 apiece. The wire-haired 
breed is not yet as common here as the smooth- 
haired, but these animals are making friends fast; 
they combine real beauty with the sturdy terrier 
character. 

The wire-haired terrier is as quick as a flash, 
and will hunt anything from a rat to a lion, not 
because he is savage in disposition, but for pure 
love of the game. The only thing that he does 
not enjoy is inactivity. He is one of the best com- 
panions that a man can have, always sprightly, 
deeply interested in what is going on, quite fear- 
less, and fully aware of his responsibilities as a 
member of the household. 
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HINTS ON PITCHING. 


OST schoolboy pitchers constantly strive 
M to make their deliveries more puzzling, 
either by learning unusual curves, which 
are usually very difficult to control, or by almost 
throwing their arms off in an attempt to get more 
speed. If they would only realize it, the same ball 
thrown from three or four different positions is 
as good as three or four different curves. Also 
it is the pitcher who works well within his speed 
who is effective for the whole nine innings. If 
a pitcher uses an “out,” a “drop,” and a “‘fast’’ 
ball, and throws them all from the same positions 
each time, the batsman soon knows not only just 
what to expect, but just how the ball is coming to 
him. : 

Practise throwing your straight ball directly 
overhand, then from the side, and then under- 
hand. On the side-arm ball, step over a little, and 
you will “get” a good “‘cross-fire.”” Then try throw- 
ing your “out” from the different positions; like- 
wise your “in.” The “drop” you will find it hard 
to throw in any other way than directly overhand. 

When you get enough control in the different 
positions to put the ball about where you want it, 
you will find that although you may have neither 
fast-breaking curves nor much speed, your de- 
livery will be hard to hit. The batter will never 
know from just what point, or at what angle the 
ball will come to him, and he will not be able to 
“size you up” after an inning or two. Pitching 
in this way is not nearly so severe a strain on the 
arm as trying to throw the “knuckle” ball, the 
“spitter,” or to get terrific speed, and it is just as 
effective as a more spectacular style. 
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HOW TO IDENTIFY BIRDS. 


IRDS can be identified by comparing the 
B specimen with a description or picture of it 

in a bird-book, or by describing it to some 
one who knows birds. In either case the observer 
must be able to answer certain questions, and he 
must know beforehand what these questions are 
likely to be. 

What is the range of the bird? For example, if 
an observer in South Dakota goes with his obser- 
vation notes on a thrush to Mr. Frank M. Chap- 
man’s “Color Key to North American Birds,” and 
finds that a thrush pictured similar to the one he 
saw has its range on the Pacific coast, or in New 
England and west to Illinois, he may be sure that 
this is not his South Dakota thrush. The first 
thing to do, therefore, when you bring your notes 
to any color key, is to look in the short description 
for the range. 

Where was the bird seen? Some birds live in 
Swamps, others on the prairie, others in the woods. 
Some inhabit remote places, others come famil- 
iarly about the house. A bird roughly described 
as “a slate-colored bird about two-thirds as large 
as a robin,” might be either a catbird of the 
woods, or a Carolina crake found inamarsh. “A 
gray, spotted bird about the size of a meadow- 
lark, only more slender,” might be the prairie- 
plover, found always on dry prairie, or one of 
Several snipes, found about the margins of ponds. 
Then, too, there are marsh-wrens and house- 
wrens, marsh-sparrows, field-sparrows, and tree- 
Sparrows. “Where did you see the bird?” is one 
of the first questions that you will be asked by 
any bird student who seeks to help you with your 
identification. 

When you go to the books, you will find the 
answer to this question in the remarks about the 
Situation of the bird’s nest, since birds are most 
frequently seen about their nesting haunts. If 
you are being helped by friends, it is important to 
give the closest attention to this point. Wood- 
peckers are usually seen on the boles of trees, and 
warblers flitting about the smaller branches. 
Brown thrashers sing from high treetops, wood- 
thrushes from inner middle branches. In marshes, 
some birds “teeter” on rushes, others skulk low 
in the grasses. Every bird has not only its common 
range and its particular habitat, but in that habitat 
its peculiar place and habits. 

Was the bird male or female? Usually the 





males are more highly colored, and the beginner 
should ignore the sober-colored females, lest he 
get helplessly confused. He will learn them suffi- 
ciently from seeing them with the males. In some 
species, of course, male and female are colored 
nearly alike, as in the case of blue jays, wrens, 
chickadees, and others. The bird-books always 
describe the males first and most particularly. 
How large was the bird, and what notes did it 
utter? The last of these questions is not espe- 
cially important until the notes become a song, 
and is of importance then only in a general way; 
that is, did the bird have a song, and was it of any 
excellence? The size of the bird, on the other 
hand, is of the utmost importance, and should be 
expressed, not in inches, but in terms of well- 
known birds. Use five standards of measure- 
ment—the wren, the canary, the English sparrow, 
the robin, and the crow. These give convenient 
gradations, and cover the field sufficiently. Give 
the size of birds as “a little bigger than the wren,” 
“two-thirds as large as the English sparrow.” 
It is not easy to estimate the size of birds accu- 
rately in inches, since a stocky bird looks shorter 
than a slender one, and a long-tailed bird, like the 
brown thrasher, does not look as long as it really 
is, nor does its length appear so great when it is 


singing from a treetop with drooping tail, as it | 


does when it is on the ground with extended tail. 
Learn the size of the five standard birds in inches. 
That will help you when you are working with 
book descriptions. 

What color was the bird? This question, to- 
gether with the next, is the severest test of your 
powers of observation. Birds are roughly de- 
scribed by color masses. The mantle — upper 
parts—of the wood-thrush, for example, is brown, 
that of the king-bird, dark slate-color. The breast 
of the robin is chestnut, that of the nuthatch, 
white. The body of the scarlet tanager is scarlet, 
its wings and tail jet-black. The head of the 
Baltimore oriole is black, its body orange, its 
wings black with white markings. Thus birds 
are described by the general colors of head, neck, 
breast, wings, upper and under parts. 

These colors, of course, may not be pure. The 
white breasts of many thrushes and sparrows are 
spotted with black or brown. Wings are often 
white-barred, and tails variously tipped or bor- 
dered. Heads have different colored caps or 
crowns, and necks wear yokes of many patterns 
and colors. Study these smaller markings after 
you have made yourself certain about the general 
colors. 

The beginner should study carefully the descrip- 
tion of a single bird in an exhaustive bird-book, 
like Dr. Elliott Coues’s “Key to North American 
Birds,” to see how the description is given. He | 
will see that it proceeds from the general color of | 
any part, such as breast or head, to the smaller | 
markings. 

What were the diagnostic marks? These are | 
the marks by which birds are described in detail, 
and the identification of many birds, such as spar- | 
rows and warblers, depends wholly upon closely 
observing these marks. Many sparrows differ 
little in size and general color, but the smaller 
markings of no two of them are alike. There are 
stripes on the sides of the head—under the eye, 
through the eye, above the eye, and stripes length- 
wise of the crown. The color and arrangement 
of these stripes differ with every species. The 
general color of the myrtle-warbler is bluish-gray, 
but it has a dash of yellow on the crown, another 
on the rump, and others on the sides of the breast, 
not to mention markings of black and white. 
Thus, the general color is one matter in bird iden- 
tification, and the diagnostic markings another. 
Notice the general colors first, and the specific 
markings afterward. 
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A Home-Made Canteen.—To make a very serv- 
iceable and practical canteen that will be useful 
on camping trips, take a flat quart bottle, and sew 
over it a close-fitting cover of flannel. Then make 
@ canvas bag to fit closely over the lower two- 
thirds of it, and attach to the top edge of this a 
strap to go over the shoulder. By wetting the 
flannel cover occasionally, you can keep the con- 
tents cool in the hottest weather. 
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A FLYING TOP. 


F well made, this top will fly fifteen or twenty 
| feet in the air. 

From straight-grained white pine or bass- 
wood, plane a stick five inches by seven-eighths 
of an inch by seven-sixteenths of an inch. Bore 
a three-sixteenths-inch hole straight through the 
center. If the hole is not true, the top will take 

a wobbly motion that will 
| Sof a prevent it from flying 
well. 

On each long edge of 
the stick draw a line one- 
sixteenth of an inch from 

the margin, and extend- 
ing from a point near the 
center to the outer end, 
but reverse the position 
of the lines on opposite 
halves of the same edge, 
on opposite sides of the 
stick. In other words, 
u when you hold the stick in 

front of you, and pointing 
from you, one line should extend along the upper 
left-hand edge of the farther half, and another 
along the lower right-hand edge of that half; the 
third will be along the lower left-hand edge of the 
nearer half; the fourth along the upper right-hand 
edge of that half. Whittle to the lines in such a 
way as to produce something that resembles a 
propeller blade. Make the curve as near the hole 
as possible, and make the vanes between one- 
eighth and one-sixteenth of an inch thick. The 
handle is a perfectly round stick, five and one- 
half inches long, fitted tightly in the hole. To fly 
the top, revolve the handle rapidly between the 

















two hands, and then let go suddenly. 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
** Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’ (Adv. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
wein, Editor, Lippincott’s M: ine. 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 
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Varicose Veins | 
Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 

Lame and Swollen Joints im- 
mediately relieved and often per- 
manently cured by our 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Made to measure from new 
elastic woven by us. Book- 
lat nth Aerectonsand _ 
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free. 
201 Oxford 8t., 


Raps Fireless Get My 1913 
Cooker SPECIAL 
Saves Price Offer 


bill, % fuel, half your work, 
and food tastes better. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Complete outfit aluminum 
utensils free. Covers and 
cooking compartments lined 
with pure aluminum. Dust- 
proof, odorless. Write for 
Free Book and direct-from-fac- 

ces. Wm. 
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The Advantages of Drinking 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


lie in its absolute 
purity and whole- 
someness, its de- 
licious natural 
flavor, and its 
perfect assimila- 
tion by the diges- 
tive organs. 





As there are many in- 
ferior imitations, consum- 


U. 8. De Of. 
ers should be sure to get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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You can throw any curve with our Curver. Fits 
any hand; easily concealed. Send 25c today, 
“How to Play Baseball,"’ with instructions for Curving FREI 
with each Curver. EN MFG. CO., Box 4, Lincoln, Neb. 








“Hold It!” 


The crowd is looking on, 
ready to cheer you if you 
hold it or hoot you if you 
don’t. The fate of the 
game may depend on this 
one play. It will require 
all your skill plus the 


D&M 
Fielder’s Glove 


because to do your best 
you want a glove that is 
formed right, substantial- 
ly made, fits well, feels 
comfortable, and makes 
ball catching easy. This 
is no time nor place to 
take chances witha poorly 
made, badly formed glove 
that is liable to go to 
pieces in your 
hand. 

























We are proud of 
the reputation that 
D & M goods have 
achieved. In materials, Y 
workmanship, comfort 
and reliability, they un- 
doubtedly stand at the head. 
We are not content, how- 
ever, to simply live up to 
this reputation, but we boost 
it a little every year. The 
D & M line comprises our 
‘Official League Ball,’’ 
bats, mitts, masks, gloves, 
protectors, suits, shoes— 
everything for the game. 


Call for D& M goods 
at your dealers. Com- 
pare them with any 
other make. Write us, 
Dept. C, for 1913 
Catalogue and Official 
Baseball Rules, FREE. 





The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Plymouth, N. H. 
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Soap. 





















“Have YouaLittle ‘Fairy’ 
in Your Home?” 


ATHE your children in 
Fairy Soap: they will both 
enjoy and benefit by it. 


@ The shape of the cake is 
oval—handy to handle. 
The soap itself is white, 
and just as pure as it looks. 
floats, and it costs but 
5c a cake. 
@ For 
every 
mem- , _ — 
ber of 


o | 

t 
no other soap is so 
handy, so econom- 
ical, so agreeable 
and satisfac- 
tory in every 
way, as Fairy 


N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 
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ANY young people 
M in the country, 
especially girls, 

turn up their noses at the 


plans that can be worked 
out on the farm, because 
they do not seem to yield | 
a large enough return. 
“Forty or fifty dollars 
from the sale of onion- 
seed!” they say with con- 
tempt. “What is that? 
Why, in the city you can earn that much in a few 
weeks!” Thus the girl will not consider the 
modest chicken business that she could manage 
in her leisure hours, and that would give her an 
income of two or three dollars a week; she will 
not raise strawberries, or undertake other small 
ventures. What she wants is an occupation that 
will yield from six to ten dollars a week—about 
what she could earn in town. 

Such occupations are rare, and when they do 
exist, require, as a rule, that those who engage in 
them shall devote their whole time to them. It 
should be remembered that a dollar in the country 
is worth much more than the dollar the city girl 
earns—unless the city girl lives at home, and has 
a father who pays her expenses, and lets her keep 
her wages for pin-money. 

Suppose the girl in the city receives eight dollars 
a week. She is obliged to spend at least five of 
it for food and shelter. Then comes the laundry 
work, unless she does it herself in her narrow 
little room. That takes another dollar every 
week if she wears white shirt-waists. Two dol- 
lars a week remain for new clothes, car fare, the 
daily luncheon, pleasures, medicines, and toilet 
articles, and all the other things that girls need. A 
little consideration of these figures makes the two 
dollars a week that the country girl gets for her 
eggs or chickens appear somewhat more attractive. 

Several years ago a young country girl who was 
making two or three dollars a week from chickens 
and bees and garden crops, became dissatisfied. 
Her father offered her a weekly salary of three 
dollars if she would stay with her mother, whose 
health was failing, instead of trying to get a place 
in a city, as she wanted to do; and she reluctantly 
consented. Out of that money she saved a sub- 
stantial sum every year, and through judicious 
investments, she now owns a farm of eighty acres, 
worth more than one hundred dollars an acre. 
She soon discovered that a wide-awake country 
girl can find new and profitable occupations every 
year, according to the season, and that she has 
chances to save and invest her money of which 
the city girl never dreams. 

If you can earn one hundred or two hundred 
dollars a year on the farm, remember that the 
money will go twice or thrice as far as it would in 
the city; and in addition you have the advantages 
of light, air, leisure, and more healthful, comfort- 
able living. By fitting two or more money-making 
plans together, according to seasons, the two or 
three dollars a week can often be considerably 
increased. 
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COMPOSITION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


EW amateur photographers give enough 

thought to the composition of their pictures. 

That is the reason why most pictures are 
commonplace and uninteresting. There are cer- 
tain principles of lighting and composition with 
which all artists are 
familiar, and which 
every girl should know 
who wishes to use her 
camera seriously. Let 
your picture be a picture 
of one thing, and one 
thing only. There may 
be several objects in it, 
but one object, or one 
set of objects, must 
stand out as the princi- 
pal thing in the picture. 

That can be accom- 
plished in any one of 
four ways: by making 
the principal object the 
only one in the picture; 
by making the principal object the largest thing 
in the picture; by placing the principal object in 
the brightest light, and keeping the others in the 
shadow ; and by keeping the principal object sharp 
and clear, and throwing everything else out of 
focus. 

Never place the principal object in the exact 
center of the picture. Find a place for it at the 
right or the left of the center, usually about one- 
third of the way across the plate. A similar rule 
is never to let the 
horizon divide the pic- 
ture horizontally, into 
halves, or to let the 
highest point come in 
the middle of the pic- 
ture. 

As a general rule, 
all lines should lead 
back into the picture, 
not straight across it 
from one side to the other. 
straight lines; look for curves. Break long 
straight lines with some striking object or mass 
of light or shadow. Whenever it is possible, let 
all the lines lead toward one point, or in one 
general direction. 

Work when there are shadows. Avoid the 
middle of the day; early morning and late after- 
noon are the best times. Under the play of the 
long shadows the most commonplace objects 
become interesting, and may be beautiful. Avoid 
too sharp effects of contrast. See that there are 








Avoid too many 


ordinary money-making | 


large masses of light or shadow, and that your | the hands; for that reason, very tight gloves should 


picture is not merely ‘‘spotty”’ with little sun flecks | never be worn. 


or dappled with bits of shade. 

Seek for the effect of atmosphere. 
clearness in a picture is not always desirable. 
| Hazy, 
better than bright days. Sometimes you can take 
| beautiful pictures in the rain. The desired effect | 
can often be obtained by throwing the picture 
| slightly out of focus. 
tive yield a soft picture by printing it through a 
thin sheet of transparent gelatin or a piece of 
bolting-silk. 

Now notice how the rules apply to particular 
problems of landscape photography in the country. 

To Take a Picture of a House ora Barn. Find 
a point from which a part of the building appears 
in light and a partin shadow. Try not to get the 
building squarely in the middle of the plate, with 
no surrounding objects to relieve its bareness. 
Make use of trees and 
other objects to break 
some of the unpleas- 
ant straight lines in 
the picture. Do not 
neglect the fore- 
ground: find lines—a 
path, a road, or a walk 
—that lead, not too 
directly, from the 
lower edge of the pic- 
ture toward the build- 
ing you are taking. 
Sometimes you can 
earry objects into the 
foreground to break 
the monotony of it, or 
to form lines that point 
into the picture. 

To Take a Country 
Road. A straight road 
is usually uninterest- 
ing. Find a stretch 
that has a curve in it; 
or take your picture 
when some object—a 
buggy, a cow, or a barefooted boy—is in view, to 
break the monotony. A clump of trees or bushes 
at the side will give variety and interest, if only 
by breaking the sky-line. Shadows across a road 
will always give it an added charm. 

To Take a Village Street. Take more of one 
side of the street than of the other. Find some 
object in the foreground or middle distance to 
hold the interest. Use the shadows of trees or 
buildings to break the monotonous straight lines. 
Do not wait until people in the foreground see 
you and take unnatural positions. 





nearer than others, with some of those in front 
partly hiding those behind. Make much of the 
shadows. Do not let the horizon cut the trees 
too sharply; if possible, let high masses on the 
horizon come above high masses in the foreground 
or middle distance. 

To Take a Field. A haystack, a shock of grain, 
a wagon, a plow, a human figure, or an animal, 
if prominent enough, 
will serve as a center 
of interest. The ob- 
ject should always be 
appropriate to the 
setting, and may even 
tell a story. If the 
day is cloudy you can 
place the horizon low, 
and make the cloud 
masses the principal 
things of interest in the picture. 


Otherwise, it 
will probably be better to have the horizon high. 
A hillside is often a good place from which to take 


meadow or field pictures. The lines of furrows, 
the brooks, the gullies, and the edges of standing 
grain should be used to lead the eye into the pic- 
ture, or toward some point of chief interest. 


*® © 


Miss Doris’s Candy.—For this English candy, 
mix two and one-half cupfuls of brown sugar, one- 
half cupful of milk, three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one teaspoonful of 1 , and a pinch of salt. 
Cook until the mixture reaches the “balling in 
cold water” state; then add one tablespoonful of 
lemon-juice, one teaspoonful of vanilla, and one 
cupful of crushed peanuts. Pour in shallow pans 
and cool. 





* © 


THE HANDS. 


HAT wonderful “servant. of the mind of 
T man,” the human hand, is often grossly 

abused by its owner. When we think of the 
many different kinds of work that it is called upon 
to perform,—work that calls for the physical 
strength of the brawny laborer and work that 
demands the extraordinary delicacy of touch that 
the pianist or the painter possesses,—we realize 
that there is abundant use for all its power and 
flexibility. 

One of the very worst of bad habits is biting your 
nails. That not only removes the natural protec- 
tion of the finger-tips, but it soon makes the ends 
of the fingers thick. The habit, persistent though 
it is, can be broken. Putting some bitter solution, 
such as quinin, on the nails, is effective; so also 
are finger cots. 

Some persons wash their hands too often ; others 
not often enough; others with the wrong things. 
The soap should be mild, the water neither very 
hot nor very cold, and the drying should be thor- 
ough, and accompanied by a gentle stroking back 
of the flesh at the base of the nail. 


ering and similar occupations help to keep the 
hand shapely and healthy, 
finger-pulling and stretching work harm. 








You can make a sharp nega- | 





To Take a Group of Trees. Be careful not to | 


take trees in a straight horizontal line; have some | individuality. 


| his opinions, for his judgment, and for himself, and 





Piano-playing, pen work or brush work, embroid- | 


The hand is a true index of the 


condition of the general circulation. If it is 


Too great always cold and clammy, its possessor is probably 


| not exercising and breathing properly. In perfect 


misty, or even rainy days are frequently | | | health the hand is neither very hot nor very cold. 


It is not harshly dry, as in fever, or clammily 
damp, as in extreme nervousness or hysteria; and 
when you shake hands, the friend with whom you 
exchange the greeting should not feel, like the 
gentleman in the novel, that he has grasped “a 
large poached egg.”’ 

* © 


A COIN ILLUSION. 
LACE three coins 
p of equal size—as 1, A 
2, and 3—in a row 
before the person you 
wish to test. Ask the 
person to place a finger 
on the center coin, 2, 
and draw it straight 
down toward the posi- 
tion of 4, until the space 
from C to E, or D to E,— 
that is, from the inner 
edges of coins 1 and 4, 
or3 and 4,—seems to him 
to equal the line A and 
B, which connects the 
outer edges of coins 1 and 3. The line A B in the 
diagram appears shorter than lines C E and D E, 
but all are of the same length. Nearly every one 
fails to bring the coin far enough down by at least 
the width of the coin. 
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PREPARING TO BE A TEACHER. 
III. Grades Seven and Eight. 


HE supply of competent teachers available 

| for grades seven and eight is smaller in 

proportion to the demand than the supply 

available for the lower grades. That is due to the 

fact that school officers require more of the upper- 
grade teacher. 

She must be a better scholar, and have a more 
accurate, comprehensive, and practical knowledge 
of the subjects she is to teach. Many a girl has 
become a primary teacher because she could 
not master the mysteries of percentage and 
mensuration. 

The upper-grade teacher must be able to manage 
children at what many persons consider the child’s 


| most difficult age, in other words, the age when he 


is just awakening to a keen appreciation. of his 
He has usually a great respect for 


has a fine sense of honor and of justice, according 
to his standards. It is not the age at which to 
drive him, but the age for reasoning and guidance. 
It is best for younger children to obey without 
question, to learn by rote, and often to recite 
parrot-like ; but with the beginning of adolescence, 
the man awakes to consciousness in the boy and 
the woman in the girl. After that time the teacher 
must deal with boys and girls accordingly. It is 
easier to order pupils to do things than it is to 
guide them into right doing. It is easier to con- 
trol children who obey more promptly and more 
readily, if the order is peremptory, than those who 
resent being ordered at all. 

School officers look for greater maturity in 
teachers for the higher grades. Added maturity 
usually means better scholarship and increased 
power of control. Knowledge is more likely to 
have ripened into wisdom. 

From twelve to fourteen, the pupil needs the 
guidance and inspiration of a wise counselor. 
Often his future career is determined during those 
years. Many a child leaves school as soon as the 
law allows, simply because his teacher is incom- 
petent. The two years immediately preceding 
the high school are peculiarly formative years. 
Through poor teaching at this time, children are 
sometimes deformed, so that later they have to be 
reformed at a special school. The true teacher 
always forms her pupils, for she never forgets how 
much easier it is to form than to reform. Such an 
opportunity calls for women of the noblest charac- 
ter and the highest attainments. School officials 
are every year offering greater inducements to 
get them. 

The salary paid for able grammar-school teachers 
is the best paid in the grades, often as large as 
those paid in the high schools, and sometimes 
larger. A girl who is well prepared for her duties 
can begin at twelve or fifteen dollars a week, and 
if she succeeds, may in time receive $1,000 a 
year. Moreover, there is always the opportu- 
nity to become a grammar-school principal. Few 
women become high-school principals, but the 
heads of many grammar schools are women, and 
the number is constantly increasing. 

Because young women who are college gradu- 
ates usually have a broader scholarship, more 
cultivation, and greater maturity, they are partic- 
ularly in demand. They often seek high-school 
positions, because they are more interested in the 
subjects they are to teach than in children; but 
college graduates make the best teachers for 
grammar-school work if they succeed in control- 
ling their pupils. 

On account of the demand of school officers for 
better scholarship and greater maturity on the 
part of teachers in grades seven and eight, Mas- 
sachusetts is about to require a longer preparation 
for teaching in those grades than for the lower 
grades. The normal-school course of two years is 
expected to fit teachers for the first six grades. 
Those who wish to teach in grades seven and eight 
will be asked to spend at least a year more in 
study, preceded, if possible, by a year of experi- 


but joint-cracking, | | ence in teaching. In other states, only the same 


| preparation is required as for the primary grades, 


Anything that impedes the circulation is bad for and positions in the grammar grades are usually 
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All the year 
satisfaction! 





There’s 


an all the year 


around satisfaction in hav- 
ing a home fitted with ideal 
heating. The sudden cool, 
raw or damp nights of late 
Spring or even of mid-Sum- 
mer are tamed and made 
“comfy’’ina moment. You 
slip back a small catch on 
the IDEAL Boiler which 
dumps the grate ofoldashes, 
then throw in a little kin- 
dling and in a few minutes 
the genial warmth is being 
evenly radiated all over the 
house. Instantly ready any 


time! 


MERIC 


CAN DEAL 


No matter how sudden, slight or 
intense thechange inthe weather, 
these wonderful outfits with their 
heat-controlling devices instantly 
adjust themselves to it, like an 


automatic servant. 


When you 


“tumble out o’ bed” your feet 
strike a warm floor and you make 
your toilet, don your clothes and 
breakfast in warm rooms, start- 
ing the day master of your home 
equipment, not its slave! 

From IDEALBoilersand AMERICAN 
Radiators you get clean, healthful heat 
—no scorched air—no ash or coal-dust, 
coal-gases or soot, which come from 


old-fashioned heating. 


This means 


immense saving in household cleaning 
and care-taking, as well as giving far 
longer life to home furnishings and 


decorations. 


These outfits are made 


in sizes to fit 3-room cottages to 90- 
room buildings. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
will last as long as 





A No. 1-19-S IDEAL Boiler 
and 184 sq. ft. of 38-in 
AMERICAN 
costing the owner $1 
were used to heat this cot- 


Radiators, 


tage. 
goods can be bought of any 
reputable, competent Fit- 
ter. This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are ex- 
tra and vary according to 
climatic and other con- 
ditions. 


At this price the 


house 
a bills. 
, outfitted brin, 


» you sell. 


stands—no repair 
Buildings thus 
gz 10 to 
15 per cent higher 
rental; or you get your 
“full money back’’ if 
If we 
and discouraged wit 


| the everlasting black- 


ing, repairing, fire- 
coaxing, poking, 
scuttle-heaving, etc., 
of old-time heating 
devices, = us of your 
laint; or let us 
ound (free) valuable 
book* ‘Ideal Heat- 
ing’”’—no trouble to 
us,—no obligation on 
you. Prices are now 
most attractive and 
at this season you get 
the services of the 
most skilled Fitters! 
Write today. 


LLL OOOOoOmmOmenmnnmnnonnwnwm=s, 


Write also for ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
catalog. Machineis cellar- 


set, 
suction 
above. 


connected by 
ive to rooms 
't is the first genu- 


iron 


inely practical machine, 
and will last as long as 


the vest 





JMMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


wee cg - all large a 


Write Department 
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hulled with the NIP-IT huller are neater for the table — 

the fruit never vets crushed. No stained fingers, no 

under nails, and so easy and quick! Only 5c. Will last & 
forever. Ask your dealer for the -IT or send 7c. stamps. ) 
Windsor Stephens & Co., Waltham, Mass. \Z 
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For instant control of your 





“on 
J 

The Corbin Duplex Coaster Brake 
When cycling in city streets, hundreds of 
occasions arise when the instant and absolute 
control of your wheel is not only desirable but 
essential. 
The Corbin Two-Speed Coaster Brake is also 
an invaluable control device. Particularly 
helpful to elderly riders. Decreases the labor 
of riding up steep hills and against strong 
winds. Operated by pedal. 
Either of these Brakes fitted to your wheel at 
any bicycle repair shop. 

Send for 1913 catalog showing all models 
Corbin Screw Corporation Division 
(American Hardware Corporation) 

304 High Street New Britain, Conn. 


Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers 














HE best argu- 

ment for silver- 

Ware is to say 
that it has proved its 
worth through ser- 
vice. 1847 ROGERS 
Bros. “Silver Plate 
that Wears” is sold 
with an unqualified 
guarantee made pos- 
sible by an actual test 
of over 65 years. 





The Old Colony 
pattern shown 
here is a Colonial 
design of true 
simplicity, reflect- 
ing the dignity of 
the older crafts- 
manship with the 
beauty of today. 





Sold by 
leading 
dealers. 
Send for 
catalogue 
“ E-99 ” 





” INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
to WwW. 4A. Rei ‘. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New YorRK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 
The World’s Largest Makers of 
Sterling Silver and Plate. 
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CONTINUING THE GIRLS’ 


filled by promoting promising teachers from the 
lower grades. 
Many grammar schools now offer differentiated | 


| cured. 
| HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


We know of no way to inform sufferers from 
Asthma what modern medical knowledge and skill can 
do for the disease except to ask them through reputable 
journals to write for Bulletin Y-132 with reports from cases 
If you need help write now for it. P. HAROLD 
[Adv. 


| 108 all diff. , Transvaal .Servia, Brazil.Peru.CaneG H.Mex, 
NS Natal, Java. etc..anci Album 6c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 66 
SSS diNU.5..26¢.1000hinvesBe, Agts.wtd.50%. ListPree.! buy 


stamps.C.Stegman,594% Cote Brilliante A ve.8t.Louis,Mo. 











courses; a literary course for those who expect to | 


are going to learn a trade, a household arts course | 
for girls who expect to become home-makers, and | 
a commercial course for those who intend to take | 
up office work. The establishment of such courses | 
offers opportunities to teach special branches— | 
modern languages, drawing, music; various prac- 
tical arts, including cooking, sewing, and millinery ; 
penmanship, typewriting, and other commercial 
subjects. Such positions command good salaries. 
Later articles of this series will discuss some of 
those special branches. 

The girl who wishes to teach in grades seven 
and eight must possess the qualifications that the 
primary teacher should have, and in addition, she 
must be a better scholar, more mature, and a 
different kind of manager—with a decided interest 
in individual children, and a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of different types of character. If she 
has those qualities, communities are willing to 
pay her more; and the well-prepared grammar- 
school teacher may be sure that she will leave upon 
her pupils a deep and lasting impression. 
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RAFFIA CROCHET. 


AFFIA crochet for flower and fruit baskets, 

R chair seats, screens and porch curtains well 

repays the time spent on it, for close crochet 
works any fiber into its most enduring form. 

The raflia prepared for crocheting is finer than 
that which comes for florists’ use, but porch cur- 
tains, screens and mats are best made from the 
coarse fiber. When the hank is untied, it should 
be soaked for fifteen minutes in warm water, then 
drained and kept in a damp towel. It will then | 
work without fraying. | 

The first row is single crochet, one-fourth wider 
than the finished piece is to be, to allow for 
shrinkage. In that sort of work there is no nar- 
rowing or shaping. The second row is double 
crochet, the next treble stitch, and so they 
continue, till the panel is done. Always slip the 
needle for the treble stitch under the double | 
crochet to keep all the ribs on one side of the 
work. When a piece is finished, wet it and tack it | 
down to dry in shape on a clean floor, or a big | 
pine table. 

Porch curtains can best be made in sections a | 
yard and a quarter wide, and screen panels in | 
sections eighteen inches or more in width. Both 
can be kept wet on summer days, to cool the air, | 
like the ginger-grass curtains of India. They are 
| excellent for camp use, for when dry they are. light 
to carry. 
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| TETHER-BALL VARIATIONS. 


| T the top of an upright pole that is ten feet 
A long, or that extends to the ceiling if the room 

is less than ten feet high, tie a soft rubber 
_ ball by a stout cord 
that suspends the ball | 
two or three feet from | 
the floor. Set the pole 
in a heavy base, or sus- 


go to college, a practical arts course for boys who 





pend it from a hook in 








2 
Camping Out 

Boys, here’s the best 
kind of outdoor fun—rifle 
shooting. It gives you 
what you’ ve always wanted 
—and ought to know how 
to handle—a gun. 

Tell your parents that 
proper rifle instruction and 
target practice make you 
careful and responsible—give 
you courage and self-reliance— 
train your eye and teach you to control 
your nerves. Zhey’// tell you how neces- 
sary are the proper rifle and cartridges. 


BOY SCOUT 
CARTRIDGES 


will please them and delight you with 
their ‘‘sure-fire’’ accuracy. They’ll 
help Boy Scouts and all boys to shoot 
straighter and better. 

Get your hardware store to show your 
father Boy Scout Cartridges. These 
wonderful little cartridges are remark- 
ably accurate and clean to handle. They 
are primed with our famous U. S. non- 
mercuric priming, which improves your 
score and saves the barrel. And first of 
all, just write this on a postal or letter— 


Please Send Me 
“* How to Use Fire-arms ”’ 


then sign your name and address and mail it to 
our address below. This FREE book is more 
fascinating than a story, because it tells you 
how to do things yourself. How to aim and 
care for a gun. Of Boy Scouting, Rifle Clubs, 
glorious sport. How Mr. Paul B. Mann, Coach 
of Rifle Shooting in Morris High School, New 
York, says his boys “‘get as much benefit from 
rifle shooting as from any subject in the course” 
—and much more fun. Sent free. Write now. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO, 
Dept. 26, Lowell, Mass. 
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UNDERFEED 


FURNACE oe BOILER 


| Cuts Your Coal Bill 


me A te 44 


i your heating cost last winter by 
two or even three—that’s what it will 
cost next winter if you put in an Underfeed. 


rex Williamson 
Underfeed scnrns 


Produce in coldest weather more heat, 
cleaner heat and more even heat than any 
other heater. Require least attention in 
feeding, regulating and cleaning. Let us 
prove it. Mail coupon for FREE Book. 


The Peck- Williamson Co., 381 W. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


aa UNDERFEE Furnace Book............ 


Boiler Book....+++++ «+++ 
[Indicate by X Book you desire } 

Address .....00000-++-+5 
Name of my dealer. 


























MENTHOLATUM 
in the house” 
Quickly relieves 


CUTSBURNS-BRUISES 


Sold by all Drugdist: 
SB and 50° 5 


FREE OPFER—To anyone who has 
not used Mentholatum we 
will send a sample on re- 
quest, or for ten cents in 
coin a large trial size 
package. 


THe Mewtnouatum Co. 
188 Seneca Sraeer, 
Burrao, W. Y. 
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the ceiling, with a flat- | 
iron or other weight at 
the lower end of it to 
hold it steady. Draw 
a straight line across 
the floor at the foot of | 
the pole. 

Only two persons can | 
play at one time. The 
server holds up the 
ball with one hand, and 
| ° with the other hand 

bats it so that the string winds round the upright. 
| He keeps on batting the ball as often as pos- | 
sible to make it wind the faster. The opponent | 
must try to bat the ball in the opposite direction. | 
The winner is the one , 
that by repeatedly j | 
batting the ball, suc- 
ceeds in winding the 
string completely 
|round the upright 
| until the ball touches 
it. 

A game may consist 
of three innings, or 
any other number 
agreed upon before 
beginning. Itisa foul 
(1) to step into the 
| opponent’s court; (2) 
to grasp the upright; 

(3) to strike thé up- 
right purposely, so 
that the string is hindered. A foul stops the 
game, and the opponent serves a new inning. 

In another game based upon the same idea the 
players try to wind the string round a rod, ora rope 
stretched horizontally between two firm uprights. 

The rod should be sus- 
pended as high as the 
| players can reach. If 
. tennis rackets are 
used, the rod should 
be as high as the 
players can reach 
with them. A horizon- 
tal bar in a gymnasium 
serves the purpose. 
The ball should hang 
about waist-high. 

A player must not | 
strike the ball or strike | 
at it after he has once 
hit it, until his oppo- 
nent has hit it. There 
| is no need of a dividing-line, as in the first game. 
| The fouls are (1) hitting the ball twice in succes- | 
| sion, (2) winding the string about the wrist when | 
| striking. 

















Vitalized Rubber 


in WO)retsceice leiimch 


No - 


Blas 


calls ahalt on Short Mileage” 


All types of Diamond Tires are 
made of Vitalized Rubber—a new 


process discovered by 
our chemists which 
toughens pure rubber. 


It will give you the 
greatest mileage—stand 
the friction of the road 
and the pull of the engine 
—adapt itself from one 
end of the thermometer 
to the other—from high 
speed to low. Under all 


these conditions you, at the wheel, are riding with mind 
comfort, free from possible tire worries. 


Additional Diamond advantages — Perfect 3-Point 
Rim Contact, No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube 
protection—and, if you wish, the now famous Diamond 


Safety (Squeegee) Tread. 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires— 


you can get them to fit your rims at any of the 


UO ral ile)ilem Dloxel ons 


always at your Service 
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UNTRUTHFUL PARENTS. 


N training their chil- 
VS | dren, many parents 

) follow the path 

j24 least resistance. They 
want them to be good, 
orderly and courteous, 
yet they will not exert 
themselves enough to 
use patient and honest 
methods. As a result, 
the children form all 
kinds of false 
tions about the most 
ordinary matters, and, 
finding themselves deceived, lose confidence in 
those whom they should feel able to trust above 
all others. 

“Stop chewing gum,” says one mother. 

“Why?” the child naturally asks. 

“Because it is made of horses’ hoofs.” 

“If you make ugly faces your face will freeze 
that way,” is the warning of another parent. 

“Don’t ruh into the street; if you do the bogy 
man will get you.” 

Threats of this kind may for the moment bring 
about the desired result; but they are untruthful 
and unfair to the child. They foster ignorance 
and cowardice, destroy self-reliance, and nourish 
superstitions. The wise parent reasons with the 
child, gains its confidence, and in the end creates 


in it a love for truth and justice. 

| points to consider: the air circulation, the 
insulation, the interior lining, and the exterior 

finish. 

The circulation in a refrigerator plays an impor- 
tant part in keeping food fresh and free from taint. 
Melting ice will absorb most of the odors from the 
air that comes in contact with it. Therefore, the 
refrigerator should be so arranged that the air is 
kept in circulation, and comes in frequent contact 
with the ice. Refrigerators that have the ice on 
one side are to be preferred. By that arrange- 
ment, the air on the side where the ice is, because 
cooler, is heavier, and sinks, while the air in the 
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CHOOSING A REFRIGERATOR. 


& 


food compartment, being warmer, and therefore | 


lighter, rises, and passes over into the ice com- 
partment. There, in turn, it becomes cooled and 
purified. All the air in the box is thus brought 
into frequent contact with the ice. 


The insulation is the material that occupies the | 


space between the outside woodwork and the 
inside lining. Its purpose is to prevent heat from 
coming through from the outside and melting the 


of | 


concep- | 


N buying a refrigerator, there are four main | 


otherwise the fastenings give way when the boy 
thrusts his hands deep into his pockets. 
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A Handy Nutcracker.—Very few persons know 
that it is a comparatively easy matter to crack 
certain nuts with no other implements than the 
bare hands. The English walnut, for example, 
ean be cracked without any trouble in the follow- 

| ing way: Place the nut seam up on a firm, hard 

surface under the index finger of the left hand, 
with the point of the nut facing the body. Then 
give the finger a light, quick blow with the right 
fist. The nutshell will break at once, and the 
blow will not hurt the finger in the least. Although 
| the first two or three nuts may be smashed flat by 
too heavy a blow, a little practise will show the 
exact amount of force necessary to break the 
shell without injuring the kernel. 


| 
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PARKS FOR SMALLER TOWNS. 
N no town can there be a controversy as to the 
desirability of a park, although there often may 
arise an honest difference of opinion whether 


& 


the need justifies the expense. A small town 
never requires a park as a breathing-spot, yet it is 








desirable that there should be a place in which 

people may congregate, the young to play, the old 

to rest, and to enjoy, each in his own way, the 
pleasure of being outdoors. 

A park must be accessible. 
| havea park that is accessible, 


It is far better to 
although small, than 


| one that is large but remote. For the purposes of | of the pienic-grounds. A dirt roadway can be 


|a park, the purchase of centrally situated, high- 
| priced land is seldom necessary. Off to one side, 
where people of small means dwell, is to be found 
in many a town, a piece of practically waste land. 
| Generally it is a neighborhood cow pasture, an 
| incipient dump, and the small boy’s field of adven- 





persons, and should be so made that the tops 
can be removed and kept under cover during 
the winter. The tables should be so placed that 
separate parties may use them without interfering 
with one another. A 
field stove, or some 
other contrivance, in 
which a fire can be 
built, will be appreci- 
ated by every picnic 
party. Every park 
should provide a 
place where a meal 
ean be enjoyed in 
the open, and where 
that rest which every 
well-fed, contented 
human being seeks is 
possible. 

Repeated mowing 
throughout the summer is most effective in 
producing a parklike appearance. To let the 
mowing out as a haymaking privilege invites 
trouble. Even if weeds grow rank all over the 
land, mowing must still be persisted in, for when 
weeds are kept down, grass seeks to gain a 
root-hold of its own accord. Weeds soon shrivel 
and dry almost to dust, and raking is unneces- 
sary. Scythe-mowing is often the only practical 
method; then, as one man’s entire time will be 
required, the cost may readily be determined. 
Empty barrels painted green and distributed 
about make inconspicuous and ample receptacles 
for the rubbish that will be scattered in a much 
frequented park. The mower can pick up this 
waste, and when the barrels are filled, burn the 
contents in some open spot. 

The wild growth that probably abounds on the 
land should be fostered. Here the wild flowers 
of the region find a home, ferns cover the ground, 
and vines reach into the tree-tops. The mean- 
dering paths and the rustic seats encourage 
meditation. A place where the teacher with her 











class can study nature at first hand is desirable. 
| How large an area should be devoted to this 
| purpose, the size of the park, the contour of the 
land, and other purely local considerations must 
determine. 
| If the park is fairly large, a driveway should be 
| laidout. Its course should be free from constraint. 
| In one place it will skirt the woodland, in another 
pass under leafy arches; here it will come close 
| to the play field, yonder within hailing distance 


easily. and economically constructed, and can 
be kept in good condition by dragging after a 
rain. The expense of maintenance will be greatly 
decreased if the drive is closed to all traffic during 
wet weather. 





Much of the success of any park depends upon 


ice. It should, therefore, be of some material that | ture. It is likely to have a pleasing variety of | the man in charge. He needs to be policeman, 


will keep out the heat and not waste the ice. 
Some insulating materials will let in two or three 
times as much heat as others. A little extra 
money spent to obtain good insulation is therefore 
well invested. The 
best insulators are 
cork and mineral 
wool. The most ef- 
fective is pressed 
cork board, but it is 
expensive. Mineral 
wool and granulated 
eork are nearly as 
good, and much 
cheaper. In the 
cheapest refrigera- 
tors wool felt, char- 
eoal, and even 
shavings are used. 


They are poor insulators, for they gather moisture, | 


and that almost wholly destroys their insulating 
qualities. Moreover, the moisture rots the wood, | 
and soon destroys the refrigerator itself. The out- 
side casings are usually either of ash or of oak. Oak | 
is the handsomer and the more costly. The ex- 
terior is largely a matter of taste, and depends | 
upon what the purchaser is willing to pay. It has | 
nothing to do with the economy or the sanitary | 
qualities of the refrigerator. 

The lining may be of zinc, or enameled iron, 
or porcelain, or heavy opal glass. The zine and 
enameled iron linings are the ‘cheapest, but are 
the most difficult to keep clean. The porcelain | 
and glass linings are expensive, but easy to keep | 
clean, and do not retain odors. Whatever you 
select, make sure that there are no cracks or 
corners that would be hard to Keep clean. 

The latches on the doors arealso to be considered. 
They should be so made that they will not work 
loose and fail to keep the doors tightly closed. A 
loosely fastened door will let in the warm outside 
air, and rapidly waste the ice. 


& 


SANITARY POCKETS. 
}> XCKETS, especially boys’ pockets, in which 


h 





half-eaten fruit may be keeping company | 

with all sorts of other things, are likely to 
harbor and breed unpleasant and perhaps danger- 
ous microbes. It was while cutting out a pocket 
in which a half-melted lump of tar threatened | 

_ to destroy her boy’s new serge suit that a woman 
conceived the idea of making adjustable pocket | 
linings for her son. | 
She began by shrinking a yard or two of calico. 

Then, having turned the trousers pockets inside 
out, she took an exact pattern of them as far up 
as the pocket facing. She then cut out half a 
dozen, in which she allowed for a half-inch hem 
at the top. She stitched them up the side with a | 
double seam, which made the pockets just enough 
smaller to fit smoothly when they were placed 
inside the original pockets. Round the top of the 
lining and the edge of the pocket facing she | 
sewed snap buttons. The first trial showed the | 





| contour, and trees are almost certain to be growing 
| upon it. It is land not exactly suited for dwellings, 
and hardly fit for cultivation. Factories and rail- 
road yards usually occupy such land in the ultimate 
growth of a town. 
Thus the creation of a park depends often 


a town is the best for a park, because the 
people of least leisure will be within walk- 
ing distance of it; those who live farther 


to be able to procure means of rapid con- 
veyance. The time required to go to and 


the time at a person’s disposal. Fifteen 
acres would appear to be the smallest area 
permissible for a park that is to be of ade- 
quate use to all the people of a small town. 
One of the first steps after acquiring the land 
| will be to renovate the standing timber. Avail- 
able land is seldom bare of trees. Usually on 
neglected land, not only dead and dying timber 
needs felling, but also a considerable number 
of inferior trees that are crowding and partly 
hiding from view more or less excellent specimens. 
This work of clearance may well 
extend over several years; a com- 
petent man should supervise it. The 
sale of the wood may defray part of 
the expenses, but it is never advisa- 
ble to let this work out for the re- 
sulting cord-wood. Moreover, as we 
shall see, the best of the timber is of 
value for park purposes. The trees 
must be grubbed out in order that 
neither stump nor large root may 
interfere with subsequent improve- 
ments. On an average, the work can 
be done at a cost of two dollars a tree. 


Generally 
speaking, utility should be the first requirement 
a park should fulfil; esthetic design alone cannot 
justify the expense of acquisition and mainte- 


nance. Beauty will inevitably result where a 
park serves its purpose adequately. 

The rights and privileges of childhood and youth 
are paramount. All the grounds and equipment 
that are most attractive to the young should be 
grouped in one part of the park. A play field, 
unencumbered by apparatus, is indispensable. It 
should be large enough at least for a game of ball, 
and it must, of course, be level. As more or less 
grading may be necessary, obviously an estimate 
to cover specific cases cannot be given. In one 
park where stumps had to be removed and consid- 
erable grading was required before the final 
leveling, a finished field cost $300. A fringe of 
trees, under which spectators may view the 
sports, makes the ideal setting for a playing field. 
Not far away and well shaded there should be a 
pile of sand for the little tots. Teeters, rope, and 
baby swings ought also to be provided. 

Whether the park is to contain a picnic grove or 
pienie meadow, local conditions will determine. 
Something of the kind there should be. Here are 
to be tables and benches. The tables should 


away are likely to have more leisure, and | 


from a park should not exceed a third of | 





| foreman, and general utility man, all in one. 


He | 


must be a willing worker and an able disciplina- | 


| rian. 


| pay all the year round. Seventy-five dollars a 


| foree, whom the vicissitudes of politics have 
| thrown out of employment, usually make good 
| men for the place. 
If a skating-rink is not feasible, and conse- 
| quently the policeman seems to be without work 
| for the winter, he can build teeters and baby 
swings, and hew and fit timbers and smaller 
| branches, yielded by the felled trees, for seats, 
tables, arbors, bridges, hitching-posts, and similar 
park equipment. Some one interested in the 
success of the park will probably furnish him with 
| such working drawings as he may need. The 
| policeman might put up the small wooden struc- 
| tures needed for comfort stations, and keep 
them in repair. All the painting and carpentry 
necessary he could do—if he is a competent man 
| —without neglecting his police duties. 
A park may gain character and distinction from 
some special feature due 
to local conditions and 
circumstances. A brook 
or a spring of sparkling 
water may be made the 
center of attraction. His- 
toric associations do not 
fall to the lot of every 
park, but they always 
add interest. What bet- 
ter place can there be for 
a statue or other mon- 
ument than a park in 
| which the entire town takes pride? An object 
| of that sort will generally demand special planting 
}as a background; perennial and hardy plants 
| alone should be used. The broad guiding prin- 
| ciples are, plant in masses, secure open spaces, 
and avoid straight lines. 
& 


| A SCIENTIFIC WAY TO CLEAN SILVER. 


| JEWELER recommends the following meth- 
od of cleaning tarnished silver, because it is 


& 


| 


Pour a quart of hot water into an enameled pan, 
| and add a teaspoonful of soda, a tablespoonful of 
salt, and a piece of zinc. Jn this bath place the 
article to be cleaned, and make sure that it 
| touches the zine; the discoloration will disappear 
| as if by magic. 
Contact between the silver and the zine in the 
| Salt-and-soda solution creates an electric current. 
| That releases hydrogen from the solution, which 
appears in tiny bubbles on the surface of the 
silver. The hydrogen combines with the sulphur 
in the sulphid, to which the discoloration on the 
| silver is due, and therefore causes the discolora- 
| tion to vanish at once, although the silver itself 


need of allowing plenty of length in the linings; each be large enough to seat at least twelve | remains untouched. Oxidized silver cannot safely 


upon recognizing and seizing an opportu- | month is about the lowest sum for which a fit | 
nity. Land close to the poorer quarters of | man can be hired. Older members of the police 


simple and does not injure the silverware. | 





To hand this place out as a pension job 
| during the summer months to some human derelict | 
| is to court failure. A capable man will earn his | 


} 
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For perfect cleaning in 
all parts of the house 
this "club" is famous. 
Where there is clean- 
ing to do, Old Dutch 
Cleanser does it easily, 
thoroughly, quickly — 
does it with real econ- 
omy and satisfaction; 
without hard rubbing 
or scrubbing. 






Many uses and Full 
Directions on Large 
Sifter Can —10c. 
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$2.50 For An Honest Boy. 


Hose Supporter and ** rity” 
The “ New Ndea is needed and welcom 
everywhere, and the “‘ Security 
every home’ or buildin; ng. Either sells at only 15 cents 
with a good profit to you. Write today for full 
details, or send 25 conte for samples of both, pos id, 
and begin — ong © s —_ Guttng soee> time or 
as a regular quick sellers if wanted. 
Address, oo Satire. 108th St., Racine, Wis. 
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FACTORY TO YOU 
For College, School, Society or Lodge 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 

free upon request. Either style of here illus- 

trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 

colors of enamel. STERLING SIL’ $ 
2.50 


; SILVER PLATE, 10c each; 
TIAN BROS. CO., 8 BASTIAN BLDG., 





"SEARCH-LIGHT 


BICYCLE LAMP 


Burns gas— makes its own gas. 
Won’t jar out. Gives brightest 
light. Handsomely nickeled. 
Attached to head or fork. Has 
adjustable bracket. Ask your 
dealer for a ** Search-Light.”’ 
Get a Bridgeport Pump for your 
wheel. Send for catalog descri- 
bing lamp and pumps, 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 
P. O. Station I. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Graduation 
Day 


A great day in the lives 
of thousands of our 
young people every year. 
An occasion demanding 
a new gown; usually a 
modest, simple gown, 
but it must be new, and 
its beauty depends as 
much on the fine work 
put into the making of 
it as in the selection of 
materials and style. 








casions when you need a 


New Home 


Sewing Machine 


Its double feed enables you 
to stitch the sheerest lawn 
with the same ease and ac- 
curacy as heavier goods, and 
the joy of operating this quiet, 
light- -running, perfect piece of 
mechanism is an added charm to 
the whole event. It makes the 
construction of the graduation 
dress an unusual pleasure. 

If you do not know the New Home, 


get acquainted with it now. 
Send for Catalogue K. 


New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
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be cleaned in this manner, for the oxidization will 
be removed as in the ordinary discolorization. 

The silver used in plating is pure, but pure silver 
is too soft for solid ware, and is hardened by the 
use of an alloy. ‘‘Solid” silver may therefore 
require a little additional rubbing with ordinary 
polish, if the alloy is not acted upon. 

If gold-lined articles are put into the solution, 
the gold is not injured, but the new element sets 
up another electro-chemical process that, if the 
article is allowed to remain in the solution, will | 
begin to dissolve the silver. If the article is 
removed at once, no harm results. 

After using this method of cleaning silver, rinse 
the zinc in clear water. The surface of it becomes 
eorroded by the solution, and the corrosion 
weakens the electrical current. 

If you use an aluminum pan to hold the solution, 
no zinc is necessary—the aluminum takes the place 
of it; but in time the aluminum, too, will be 
affected, and must be cleaned. A piece of alumi- 
num can be used in the enameled pan instead of 
zine. 

The remedy for the corrosion of the zinc is this: 


| Keep in a glass-stoppered bottle some muriatic 
| acid diluted with four or five times as much water. 





| 





When you have finished cleaning the silver, wipe 
off the zine with a rag wet in the diluted acid, 
and then rinse the zinc. 


* 


To Clean Shellac Brushes.—Put the brush to be 
cleaned in strong borax water,—warm,—and let it 


| remain till the shellac is dissolved; then wash the 


brush in very warm water. 
® & 
A PRACTICAL FEEDING-BIB. 


HEN the baby is old enough to sit at the 

V \/ table and begin to feed himself, he will 

need a bib large enough to cover his 

clean dress. For that purpose the old-fashioned 
circular bib is of little use. 

The best bib is made like an apron, as shown in 

the illustration. It is made in two parts, both cut 

exactly alike, 


eut two inches longer 
and are pointed. The | 
points are for button- 
holes to fit buttons on 
the front tabs. The side 
tabs of the back section 
also have buttonholes, 
and the side tabs on the 


tons to correspond. 

The advantages of this 
little two-piece feeding- 
bib are obvious. It is 
easy to adjust, for it 
slips over the baby’s 
head and buttons under 
his arms; it is easy to launder. The long back 
section corresponding to the front not only keeps 
the bib itself in shape, but protects the child’s 
dress behind. 

Many mothers make these bibs of soft white 
oilcloth, and bind them with tape. As a matter 
of economy in washing nothing could be more 
practical, for it is easy to wash the bib in soap 
and water every time it is used, and to scrub it 
perhaps once a week with sand soap. 

Among the popular wash fabrics for the bib are 
white nainsook, and linen, tiny checked ginghams, 








Front 


Back 
percale and ratiné, more commonly known as 


Turkish bath-toweling. Ratiné is especially good, 
for it is absorbent, and milk or any other liquid 


| food spilled upon it cannot soak through into the 


dress. Piped all round with pale blue or pink, 
white ratiné makes a dainty bib. Furthermore, 
it requires no ironing. 


SELECTED ECEIPTS 
hw f 





SARDINES WITH LEMON.— Remove the 
bones and skin of the sardines. Pound the flesh, 
and with a large piece of butter make a paste of 
it. Add lemon-juice totaste. Spread the paste in 
| a dish, and garnish with gherkins. 


CINNAMON CAKES.— Take one cupful of 


molasses, one-half cupful of boiling water, one | I 


teaspoonful of saleratus, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and then stiffen 
the mixture with flour until it will just pour. Bake 


| in gem-pans, and serve hot with whipped cream. 


CROWDED EGGS.—Chop the whites of twelve 
hard-boiled egEs. and mix the yolks with a tea- 
spoonful and a 
= a quarter of sweet milk. Season with onion, 

pep pper and mustard. 
the: whites of the eggs and one cupful of soft-boiled 
rice, and bake to a light brown. 


A SPANISH ONION DISH.—Take the skin 


sheep’s kidney, nicely seasoned. For the kidney, 
| minced ham can be substituted. Put the onions 
| on a well-buttered baking-~dish, baste them freely 





| with melted butter, and bake untila golden brown. 


BREAKFAST DISH.—Slice very thin half a 
foe good-sized boiled potatoes. t them in a 

rying-pan for a few minutes with butter; let them 
ane until thoroughly heated, but do not let them 
really fry. Take six hard-boiled eggs, sliced, and 
one and three-quarters cupfuls of nely chopped 
ham, moistened with a cupful of cream; 





toes, eggs and ham in — a in a buttered ba ing- 
| dish ; sprinkle bread-crumbs with small pieces of 

butter and chopped parsley on top. Brown in the 
oven. 


Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 


| logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
| Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Address, 





except | 
that the shoulder-straps | 
on the back part are | 


| 
| 3 


front section have but- | 


from one or more large Spanish onions; remove | 
the core, leaving a hole large enough to insert a 


ut pota- | 





half of melted butter and a cupful | 


Add to this mixture | 
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@) (SCOUT’S-COMPASS-WATCH) @ 











Watch in Front. Compass in Back. 
2in 1) (Price $1.25) 
The Real Watch for the Boy Scout 
Fully guaranteed. Ask your dealer 
to show it to you. If not on sale, 
send his name and $1.25 and = will 

send you one at once, postpai 
Eiowcnpotia COMPASS WATCH CO., 408 Exchange, 
Minn. Ask about our Scout’s Hikemeter. 











The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





TAKE FINISHED PICTURES 
IN 2 MINUTES! ixpetaive‘Pims or Pistes 


In order to make our new cameras known in every 
locality, we_shall sell them at half price, for a short 
| time only. te at once for full information. Address 


| Gorden Camera Co., 1575 Stuyvesant Bldg., New York, N.Y. 





Fish Bite iy tine St te year 


if you use Magic-Fish-Lure. est 
fish bait ever discove Keeps you busy 
pales, them out. Write ye = i a got & 
x to help introduce it. Agents 
J. ¥F. Gregory, Dept.111 8t. Louls. Mo 


"RANGER" BICYCLES 


Are equipped with Pn a ag 
—prooftives imported ro drchaine, 

SP NP inverted English flanged sprockets 
English ————_ steel mud 


gu D 18, 
motor style saddles, bars and grips, 
and other distinctive features 








by no other bicycle. 
No ye s or expense has been 
spared fo make The **Ranger” 
he World’s Best Bicycle. 
Supnowes factory methods and 
greatly moreneed output for 
1913 - a. us to make a — 
vel new price offer. Som 
thing very a to the first 
ware = , 4 Ay oe in 


each town. Rol 
WE SHIP ‘ON APPRO AL 
without a cent tn advance, to 

rson, anywhere in the 


yy iy Y 


without acent expense to —— 
before you think of buying any other 


7 \0 DAYS FREE TRIAL ‘sss 


fi} aii 


Ui 


you do “— =o to yt it atten, riding it for 10 days and 

putting it to every test. “Ranger” bicycles are 

of such high quality, a appearance — low price 

that we are willing to ship to you, prep , for your 

examination and trial, = leave it entirely t you whether 

you wish to keep it or not. 

LOW FACTORY PRICES o.scsx:.cuirus 

pees methods and 

machinery enable us to offer you direct from the factory 

the best bicycle ever produ ata pricethat will bea reve- 

lation to you. Do not buy a Bicycle or a pair of Tires 

until you receive our large complete catalog 

direct factory price and rema: 

SECOND-MAND BICYCL 

tras by a8 Sg retail eee Hed ~y- out at once, 

ve barg: 


RIDER. AGENTS ¥ WANTED i. io Eset and 


exhibit a sample 1 bicycle fu by us. 
In your spare Jang aa can ca the many orders for our 
bicycles, tires and sundries. Write at once for our 
large Catalog and a remarkable —, proposition we 
will make you on the first 1913 models to your town. 
TIR ES, ic rear wheels with coaster — e, inner tubes, 
lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and every- 
ing in the bicycie line at half usual Prices. Do not 
t—write jay for large catalog containing a great 
fund of interesting, useful bicycle information. It only 
costs a postal to geteverything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO 














STAMMER 


Trial a with good advice, pe laining my practical methods 
for HOM T CURE ont FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street Detroit, Mich. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 






Fair, St. Louis. 



















Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “* Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





Boy Scours—ALL Boys 
—TrRY 2 IN ONE FREE 


“ Attention /*’ We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 
3-in-One a good hard test, absolutely free. 




















Write today for a generous free sample 
and the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 
3-in-One has been for over 17 years the leading 
bicycle oil. It makes all bearings run much 
easier and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt and 
never gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, 
prevents rust on all metal parts. 


3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It oils 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint— 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out; 
polishes the stock like new, too. 


Always use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
cameras and every tool you own. A few 
drops does the work. 3-in-One 
will keep your catcher’s gloves 
soft and lasting, also prevents 
rust on your catcher’s mask. 


3 size bottles at all good 
stores: 10c., 25c., and 50c. (The 
50c. size is the economical size.) 


Write for the free 
sample foday. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 


42 AIT Broadway, New York 















COLLARS 
CUFFS AND BOSOMS 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


You will never know what real comfort and economy are until you wear Linene collars. Pick out any 
one of = styles shown in this ——. tell us what size you wear, and we will send sample collar 


free or 10 collars for 30 cents in U. S. stamps. 
Price at the stores 25 cents for a box of ten. 


Parcel Post stamps preferred. 
We also make cuffs and bosoms. 


These f° ‘oods are made of fine cloth with a flexible stiffening material between, they are finished in pure 


starch CK. 


at —a ~e just like linen. A new 
linen collar. the Linene collar can 


inene 
be worn both sides—costing but 144 cents for each side — an 


collar costs about the same as the launderin £ a 
en 


thrown away 2. soiled. We publish a beautiful catalogue showing 12 styles of collars, 2 styles of 


cuffs and 3 styles of bosoms. 
to order after you get the catalogue. 


Send for it even if you don’t order samples now, it is free. 


You will be sure 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 


Let Us Safeguard 
Your Food 10 Days 


Yes, that’s just what we mean! 


FREE 


Keep your food for 


10 daysi in a Rhinelander X-Y-NO Stone-lined Refrigerator. 
See how sweet and clean and sanitary it keeps your 
food. See how it saves work. See how it cuts your 


ice bills. 
us and back it comes a/ our 
expense. 


Cleanable 
Sanitary 
Odorless 


Write at once and get full details 
of this new and remarkable refrigerator and the 
offer that goe . This refrigerator has a 
one-piece of X-Y-NO Stone. This stone, 
made by us by a secret process, at a mere fraction 
_—— cost of a is as tough as steel, light 
y, and has the beautiful 
blue-white surface of high! = 
ished marble. Corners of th 
lining all rounded. Shelves, 3 
tank, drip pan—everything slides 


The One-Piece 
X-Y-NO Lining 


° ° ° 
Six Different Sizes 
If you want a refrigerator ten years 
ahead of the times—a refrigerator 
t, because of its —- and 
more economical lining, is going to 
utterly change pone ‘s ices’ cn 
guality—here it 





Then if you don’t want to keep it, notify 


era ** 


Six Sizes. 
out. No hooks, cracks, crevices, discoloration, 
chipping or checking, and there be. 
Utterly wine any other refrigerator on the 
anitary, Cleanable, Odorless. With 
its perfect circulation, superior construction and 
durability, we believe this X-Y-NO Stone-lined Re- 
frigerator to represent one of the most splendid 
values that has ever been offered. And we back 
our convictions with a binding and absolute 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


Handsome Book Free 


Tell us your name and address, 
tell us your dealer’s name. Back 
comes our catalog, gratis, and with 
it the most liberal proposition you've 
probably ever listened to. Write NOW, 
and you'll receive prompt reply. 


105 Kemp St., Rhinelander, Wis. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 

repaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Samada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or ress 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be ‘stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic! 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











STOMATITIS. 


*“«* TOMA” is the Greek word for the 

mouth, and stomatitis is inflamma- 
tion of any part of the mouth in front 
of the soft palate. Stomatitis springs 
from different causes. Sometimes it 
follows mechanical irritation, such as 
the constant scratching of a broken 
tooth, the irritation of a badly fitted 
tooth-plate, or the frequent use of a 
pipe. Sometimes it is a sign of insuffi- 
cient nourishment or a low condition of 
the general health. 

Infants who are cutting their first 
teeth often have little round gray patches in the 
mouth; these are called aphthe, and this form of 
the disorder is called aphthous stomatitis. The 
patches by and by turn into little red ulcers, and 
the baby becomes feverish and fractious. The 
ulcers must not be neglected, but they will not 
give much trouble if they are properly treated. 
This form of mouth trouble, known also as 
thrush, is most likely to attack neglected and ill- 
nourished children. 

Gangrenous stomatitis is seen most often in 
children. It is probably caused by some microbe 
that has not yet been discovered. It starts on the 
inside of the cheek, eats its way rapidly through 
to the outside, and is generally fatal. Very prompt 
and thorough surgical treatment is essential. 
Happily, this form of the disease is not common. 

Stomatitis is often ‘a symptom of a general ill- 
ness, such as measles, diphtheria, smallpox, or 
scarlet fever; or it may be caused by medicines 
given in the treatment of some other trouble. 
Children suffer from attacks of stomatitis oftener 
than adults, because they so often put soiled 
fingers or germ-laden toys into their mouths. 

The treatment requires absolute cleanliness of 
the mouth. To this end a physician should be 
consulted, and the washes he prescribes must be 
faithfully used. If the diet is at fault, it must 
be very carefully regulated. 
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THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 


OR ten years the Corey family had 

been trying to induce Cousin Re- 
becca to come into town during the 
winter, but they never succeeded until 
the year of Betty Corey’s wedding. 
Then, at last, she consented to close 
her house for six months. Betty was 
triumphant. 

“Of course the rest of you might have 
persuaded Cousin Rebecca to come for 
the winter,” she conceded, “but you 
know perfectly well that if I hadn’t 
decided upon being married in October, 
no power on earth could have dragged her away 
until after Christmas. And I don’t blame her. If 
I had an old house like that, I couldn’t be 
enticed away from it. Cousin Rebecca and I 
understand!” 

However, Cousin Rebecca, once lured away 
from the homestead, threw herself heartily into 
everything that was going on. She was seventy 
years old, but no girl of seventeen enjoyed life more 
keenly. In the gaieties that preceded Betty’s 
wedding, the family reunion at Thanksgiving, and 
the Christmas celebrations, Cousin Rebecca was a 
vivacious figure. She was so popular that the 
girls declared she gave the rest of them no chance 
at all. It was therefore with incredulous amaze- 
ment that the family received the announcement, 
in the middle of January, that she could not stand 
it any longer—she was going back home. 

“Can’t stand what, Cousin Rebecca?” they 
asked. “We thought you were enjoying it all so 
much. And to go back in the very worst of the 
winter —”’ 

“That’s precisely it,” Cousin Rebecca returned. 
“At home I know exactly what time of the year it 
is, and what to expect; here, from the day 1 came, 
I’ve been so hustled and pushed about from one 
season to another that I’m all in a muddle. 

“Before November had fairly begun, there were 
Thanksgiving announcements in all the shop win- 
dows, and before Thanksgiving came there were 
signs up everywhere—‘Twenty-nine shopping days 
before Christmas!’ Long before Christmas I’d got 
so mixed up that I didn’t know whether it was 
1911 or 1912. 

“TI hung on somehow, thinking that after the 
holidays things would settle down, but dear sakes, 
no! Now it is early spring fashions and fresh 
strawberries. It gave me a real turn at first, for 
I always plant my sweet peas in March, and I had 
a feeling that I had forgotten them. No, I’m 
going home. You’ve all been real good to me, and 
I’ve enjoyed a lot of things, but 1 can’t stand the 
way you juggle the seasons. 1 was brought up 
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to an old-fashioned calendar, and I’m too old to 
change. Perhaps if I pack right away, I can get off 
before I see any Fourth of July powder crackers.” 

So Cousin Rebecca went back. A few days 
later the Coreys received a letter. 

“The pump in the shed froze last night,’ she 
wrote, “and the hill road is closed by the drifts, 
and just now Mary Jane Haskins has gone by in 
the coat she’s worn twelve winters. There’s no 
doubt about it’s being January here.” 
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HOW SIR JOHN HAY SLEPT. 


HE great success that Lord Stratford de Red- 

cliffe, the English diplomatist, achieved in his 
career was, in a large measure, due to his extraor- 
dinary vigor and energy. Moreover, he expected 
the young attachés connected with his embassy 
to display an equal endurance and capacity for 
work. Apropos of this, Uber Land und Meer 
recalls an amusing incident from the days when 
Sir John Hay, as attaché to the British embassy 
at Constantinople, was under Lord Stratford. 


The ambassador enforced a rigorous discipline 
upon his subordinates, and through his strength 
of will and character obtained complete obedience. 
But with the arrival at the embassy of Sir John 
Hay, he met an attaché who had a will as strong 
as his own. 

On the day after his arrival Hay was detailed to 
help Lord Stratford finish some py work, 
They began at eight o’clock. With a few short 
interruptions for meals, they worked steadily 
until two o’clock of the following afternoon. 

Only then did Lord Stratford remember that 
neither of them had slept for over thirty hours. 
“Lie down and take a nap,” he told his assistant. 
Then he added, “I'll have you called in a little 
while, and we will continue.’ 

Hay had not complained during the thirty hours 
of work, and he kept silent now, although there 
was a dangerous glint in his eye. He went to his 
bedchamber, and in the presence of his servant 
took a pistol from his portmanteau, and placed it 
beneath his pillow. 

“T will certainly shoot any one who attempts to 
waken me before six to-morrow morning,” he 
announced, quietly. Then he went to a. 

It was not long before the indefatigable Lord 
Sy ay was ready to resume work, and he sent 

or Hay. 

“He’s in bed,” mw ly servant reported. 

“Tell him I’m ready.” 

“Forgive me, your excellency, but he would 
shoot me!” 

‘“‘What?” asked Lord Stratford, in astonishment. 

“He said before he went to sleep that he would 
shoot whoever wakened him before six to-morrow 
a, 

Lord Stratford fumed, and vowed that the youn 
attaché should be sent home immediately. Bui 
before six o’clock arrived he had fully forgiven 
ny | and had admitted his own fault in attempting 
to drive young men at a pace no one but 
himself could endure. 
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BOOKS AND LEARNING. 


“T JINTS on Going to Market,” murmured Mrs. 

Newlymade to herself, running a practised 
finger down the index in the back of the “Young 
Housekeeper’s Friend and Guide.” “Here it is, 
on page sixty-one—h’m, yes. ‘Green peas,’” she 
read, “ ‘when fresh and young, have bright green 
pods. Never buy those that have become yellow; 
they have passed their prime.’ ” 

With a confident step Mrs. Newlymade entered 
the corner grocery and walked up to the vegetable 
counter. he settled her glasses more firmly upon 
her nose, and scanned with a critical eye the stock 
that was displayed. She frowned a little when she 
saw that there were no peas with fresh-looking 


Ss. 

“Something you’d like this morning, madam ?”’ 
said the grocer, briskly, stepping up and rubbing 
his hands, smilingly. 

“TI wanted to get some green peas,” replied Mrs. 
Newlymade, ‘‘but I don’t want these; t ng te not 
fit to eat when they’re as yellow as that. That’sa 
sure sign they’re old. hese are so old they’re 
almost pase white. I shouldn’t. think a ever 
get an y to buy such poor-looking things.” 
..Mrs. Newlymade look very severely at the 
grocer, who grew very red, turned away, and 
coughed with embarrassment. 

“T should think he would be ashamed,” thought 
Mrs. Newlymade “but he needn’t think I don’t 
know what’s what. He might just as well under- 
stand he can’t work off any old stale stock on me, 
if I am new at housekeeping!” 

The grocer walked down to the end of the coun- 
ter and laid his hand on a basket. “Here’s some 
green peas over here, ma’am,” he said, huskily, 
wiping his eyes after his coughing spell. “Them 
things you’re lookin’ at there are wax beans!” 
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A GENTLE HINT. 


OCTOR Johnson to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, puns are occasionally excusable. This 
one, attributed by the Brooklyn Times to a board- 
ing-house keeper of that city, is good enough to 
pass muster. 

One of the young men who lived in the boarding- 
house had the double fault of slowness in paying 
his bill and fussiness about the table service. One 
morning he said peevishly to the landlady: 

“Mrs. Jones, will you tell me why my napkin is 


so P 
“Yes, Mr. Wicks,” replied the landlady, promptly. 
“It’s because there is so much due on your board!” 
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NOT ON THE MAP. 


years old. During one of the school study 
periods the teacher noticed her searching a large 
atlas intently with a most puzzled expression. 
After a few minutes she asked the child what she 
was looking for. 


“Oh,” said the anxious student, “Miss Kane 


history lesson on the map, and it says that ‘Colum- 
bus was at the Point of Starvation,’ and I can’t find 
it anywheres!” 
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HOW DOES IT GET ACROSS? 


T a certain Eastern university one of the pro- 
fessors was conducting an examination in 
physiology. He asked for a description of the 
circulation at the extremities, meaning, of course, 
the capillary circulation. 
The youth he called upon evidently did not 


know much about the matter, for he replied that 
the blood went down one leg and up the other! 








Deo was a most conscientious pupil, eight | 


said we were to find all the places spoken of in the 





SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF 
PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 

A speedy and ical treat t for disfiguring 
pimples is the following: Gently smear the face with 
Cuticura ointment, but do notrub. Wash off the oint- 
ment in five minutes with Cuticura soap and hot water 
and bathe freely for some minutes. Repeat morning 
and evening. At other times use hot water and Cuti- 
cura soap for bathing the face as often as agreeable. 
Cuticura soap and ointment are equally successful for 
itching, burning, scaly and crusted humors of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, from infancy to age, usu- 
ally affording instant relief, when all else fails. Sold 
throughout the world. Liberal sample of each, with 
$2-p. book on the care of the skin and hair, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 
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Sta FREE — 100 all different for names two collectors. 
MPS Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 





To the Boys and Girls of 


United States’ Schools 


Any reader of ‘‘The Youth’s Com- 


panion,’’ attending school, may 
secure free of charge a copy of an 
illustrated Atlas of Canada, by 
applying by letter or post card to 

W. D. Scott, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 


futjemores 
Shoe Polishes 


FINEST QUALITY LARGEST VARIETY 


ane “ALBO” 


cleans and whitens can- 
vas and leather shoes. 
In round white cakes 
packed in zinc boxes, 










ly 












yr! ta with sponge, 10c. In 
RE MOM handsome, large alumi- 
Ubi num boxes, with 










sponge, 25 cents. 


“ STAR $9 combination for cleaning and polish- 
ing all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 
10 cents. “Dandy” size, 25 cents. 


6 39 the only ladies’ shoe dressing 
GILT EDGE that positively contains OIL. 
Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots 


and shoes. Shines t rubbing, 25 cents. 
“ French Gloss,”’ 10 cents. 


iT] 33 combination for gentlemen 
BABY ELITE who take pride in having 
their shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to 


all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 10 
cents. “Elite” size, 25 cents. 


66 UICKWHITE 99 (in liquid form with sponge) 
a canvas shoes, 10 oonte a pry sie: 


If your’ dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 
the price in stamps for full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO., 
20-26 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World. 














with the 
hum of 


Stool Sons 


Smooth Points 
Easy Action 
Uniform 
Durable 


The American 
Standard for 
Over 50 Years 


FOR TRIAL 


Twelve New Silvered 
Pens in a Metal Box 
will be sent on 
receipt of ten cents 


' SPENCERIAN 
PEN COMPANY 
347 Broadway, New York 








dessert confections. 
tins; 


covered with sweet, 
tich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
\ BISCUIT 
@, COMPANY 





NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


Convenient in form, attractive in ap- 
pearance, deliciously sweet, delight- 
ful in flavor and goodness. 
are the attributes that make Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers the most tempting of 
In _ ten - cent 
in twenty-five-cent tins. 
ADORA:—The newest dessert 
confection—a filled sugar wafer— 
Sattciasiy sweet. 
FEST :—An almond-shaped 
dessert confection with the most 
exquisite of creamy cente 
CHOCOLATE TOKEN 
A delectable confection 


These 
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B h Microbes and heat spoil the meat 


Syphon Refrigerators 


| Where Goodies T empt Most 


Buy a Bohn 


| | The Sanitary Safeguard 4 


| White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 


| 
| 
59 West 42nd Street, New York 30 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago | 











803 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 
i MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: ST. PAUL, MINN. 


















KODAK 


Makes all outdoors a playground, 
for grown-ups or for children—Gives 
all the fun of photography without dl 
any of the bother. 


Simplicity, convenience, eficiency—these 


tell the Kodak all-by-daylight story. 
Kodak catalogue at your dealers, or on request. Free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y. 











Tires That Have All the Big Features 
For Perfect Service 





VACUUM! CUPYTIRES 
FOR MOTORCYCLES 


are Automobile Tires Motorcycle Size. 
The same thorough construction, the 
same Sea Island fabric, the same high- 
est grade materials as our famous 
Vacuum Cup Automobile Tires. Prevent 
skidding and cannot contract oil rot from 
use on oiled roads. As to their lasting 
powers,—they’re guaranteed for 5,000 
miles, twice the average distance of ordi- 
nary tires, and commonly exceed this 
guarantee by thousands of miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Red Oj Tread 


VACUUM CUP'TIRES 
FOR BICYCLES 


area long way the best made. That’s why they're guar- 
anteed to give you a whole season's satisfactory service. 
A printed tag attached to each tire you buy covers this 
liberal guarantee. These tires do not slip on wet or 
greasy pavements, cannot suffer stone bruises, cannot 
rot from oil disease, show only gradual wear even on 
the worst kind of roads. Practically puncture-proof. 
The Red Tread looks great on your wheel. 

You can get Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires for Bicycles and 
Motorcycles at any good tire dealer’s. If not, just drop us a 
line and we’ll see that you are supplied quickly. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 
BRANCHES 
Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Avenue Minnea) , 348. 8th Street 
Cleveland, 1837 Euclid Avenue ity, Mo., 514 E. 15th St. 
Detroit, 254 Jefferson Avenue Omaha, 215 8. 20th Street 
Chicago, 1004 Michigan Avenue Seattle, Armour Building 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
New York City, 1700 Broadway Boston, 149 Berkeley Street 
Dallas, 411 8. Ervay Street 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, 512-514 Mission Street 
Los Angeles, 930 8. Main Street 
An Independent Company with an 
independent selling policy 
























































































































































O you want your skin efficient by their combination 
to be soft, clear and in the beautiful green cake, 
beautiful ? Then use called Palmolive, which you 
Palmolive —the soap can buy wherever soaps are 
that cleanses, soothes and _= sold. 

refreshes the (fenderest skin Nothing in Palmolive 
. H will irritate even a 
because it contains falm and Wiis tin It has a 
olive oils perfectly blended by delicately faint Orien- 

° 3 : X y it 
our scientific method. toilet and bath—15¢ the 
cake. It outsells all 
Long before the days of other high-grade toilet 
Sle soaps. You wil nd 
Cleopatra, palm and olive on BB 
were the chief requisites of Palmolive. Send two 
h il 2-cent stamps for sam- 
the toilet. ple and free booklet 
Today they are made more jammy. “*” 
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PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes the hair lustrous and healthy and is 

excellent for the scalp. It rinses out easily and leaves the hair soft and tractable. 
ice, 50 cents. 

PALMOLIVE CREAM cleanses the pores of the skin and 

adds a —— touch after the use of Palmolive Soap. 
ice, 50 cents. 


RA 
PALMOLIVE 


N. B.—If a cannot get . SHAMPOO 
Palmolive Cream or Sham ‘2 D - 
of your local dealer, a full- = ER ate 


size package of either will be 
mailed on receipt of price. 


Made by 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. Pon 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








CREAM 


; : a ~ 
i\") ALMOLIVE 3 MOLIVE 
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cially suited to your purpose. 
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dishes, woodwork and marble. 
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This is the Mayor of Spotless Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 

‘*The brightest use SAPOLIO”’ 





O clean quickly and economically 
you should use a cleaner espe- 


Sapolio is made particularly to 
clean enamel-ware, kitchen knives 
and forks, tin-ware, pots and kettles, 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., Sole Manufacturers, NEW YORK CITY 
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This is the maid of fair renown 
Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two, 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO 























This is the butcher of Spotless Town, 

His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade, you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO 
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Its rich suds make Sapolio far 












more effective than strong, harsh * 
compounds that give no suds. or 


Rub a damp cloth on a cake of 
Sapolio. You then have a perfect 
cleaner and polisher that saves time, 
labor and money. It does not waste. 
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This lean M.D. is Doctor Brown 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so confounded clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO 
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The Cook of Spotless Town you see 

Who takes the cake as you’ll agree. 

She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light — but anyhow ey x 
’Twill lighten her domestic woe — f 

A cake of plain SAPOLIO 
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This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotless Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 
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